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PECULIARITIES IN ENGLISH 
SHOPPING. 
FP \HE outward appearance of the great London 
shops is in no wise different from that of all 
establishments of the kind in every large Europe- 
an and American city. Immense windows filled 
with silks and satins, laces and flowers, hats and 
bonnets, furs and wraps, exercise here as else- 
where their irresistible influence upon the female 
passer-by. 

There seems to be a steady tendency toward 
comprehensiveness in stock, the proprietor of one 
of the shops which lead the van in this respect 
even going so far as to style himself “the uni- 
versal provider,” and to 
assert that everything 
salable may be found at 
his place of business. 
Dry-goods of all deserip- 
tions, opera and theatre 
tickets, groceries and 
provisions, wedding out- 
fits (with bridemaids 
thrown in for the occa- 
sion if desired), jewelry, 
gentlemen’s furnishing 
yoods, hats and caps, 
shing-tackle, books— 
this conglomeration is 
generally found satis- 
factory, in variety at 
least, to the most exigeant 
of buyers. Still, there 
is a story extant of a gen- 
tleman who strolled into 
this shop one day, and 
quite casually ordered an 
elephant to be sent to his 
residence. 


“An elephant, Sir!” 
gasped the astonished 
attendant. “We— we 


don’t keep them, Sir.” 

“ Indeed ?” was the re- 
sponse, uttered in a tone 
of half surprise. ‘I un- 
derstood you called your- 
selves ‘universal pro- 
viders.’ ” 

The clerk reported the 
incident to the head of 
the establishment. The 
amour propre of the lat- 
ter was at once aroused. 
Going to the Zoological 
Gardens, he obtained, at 
an immense price, the 
loan of an elephant for 
an hour. This accom- 
plished, he, in company 
with the elephant and his 
keeper, made his way to 
the given address. It is 
to be hoped that the orig- 
inator of the practical 
joke was able to appreci- 
ate the masterly. manner 
in which the tables were 
turned upon . himself. 
The affair caused a great 
laugh all over town, and 
in the end proved a much 
better advertisement for 
the enterprising trades- 
man than could have 
been given him in a whole 
page of the Zimes. 

In all the large stores, 
or “shops,” as they are 
called in England, young 
women are almost . ex- 
clusively employed in the 
millinery and mantle 
departments. These 
“young persons’? must 
possess a good figure and 
stylish appearance, and 
are universally attired in 
trailing. gowns of heavy 





black. silk, © furnished 
them by the proprietor. 
A lady purchaser ~ re- 


quests to be shown a va- 
riety of outside wraps. 
Instead of showing them, 





upon a steel-framed dummy, the young woman in 
attendance draws garment after garment over her 
own shapely shoulders and handsome silk skirts, 
until something is found to suit. The result is 
that many a woman who has hardly as good 
an idea of the nature of cause and effect as, for 
her own sake, could be desired, buys a garment 
which proves most unbecoming to herself, simply 
because it looks well upon her slim and graceful 
attendant. 

Very different is the course pursued by the 
French costumers. While the customer is look- 
ing over the latest fashion plates, or examining 
the costumes of the large wax dolls displayed in 
cases about the room, the head of the establish- 
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ment is as attentively studying her face and fig- 
ure, with the good and bad points of each. 

“T think I would like this shape,” decides the 
lady, pointing out a coquettish garment, cut short 
at the sides, and extending at the back into long 
tails, after the fashion of a gentleman’s dress-coat. 

“Will madame have the kindness to walk 
across the room ?”’ 

Madame complies. 

“No,” decides the arbiter of fashion, in the 
politest but firmest of tones—‘ no, madame can 
not have that. Madame unfortunately has too 
much hip.” , And if madame abides by her choice, 
she finds she must go elsewhere to have her wish- 
es gratified. 


Figs. 1 and 2,—Satin Antique Mantite.—Front anp Back.—{For description see Supplement. ] 
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3ut to return to our London shops. Descend- 
ing from millinery and mantles to the lower de- 
; by an at- 
tendant stationed at the foot of the staircase. 
“What can in our department, 
madam ?”’ 

“ Ribbons.” 

“ Ah, thanks.—Ribbons, Mr. Jones.” 

Mr. Jones marshals the customer on. “ Rib- 
bons, Mr. Smith.” Mr. Smith takes up the ary, 
“Ribbons, Mr. Robinson,” until the purchaser 
finds herself finally landed at the desired counter. 
While she is making a purchase, her friend casu- 
ally takes up a ribbon lying near. Immediately 
another attendant springs into action. “A shil- 
ling a madam. 
What else can I show 
you ah 

“ Nothing to-day.” 

“ Ah, thanks.” 

The two ladies rise and 
make their toward 
the door. But even then 
they are not left in 
peace. “What depart- 
ment, madam ?” inquires 
another obsequious. per- 
sonage, placing himself 
in their path, 

“We ave guing out; "is 
the somewhat impatient 
reply. 

“ Ah, thanks ;” and he 
makes way for them to 
pass, one of the ladies 
remarking to her friend 
as they reach the door 
that she had often been 
thanked for going to a 
place, but never before 
for leaving it. 


we show you 


yard, 


way 


This extreme defer- 
ence of manner, which 
to an American savors 


closely of servility, is no- 
ticeable among all Eng- 
lish trades-people, from 
butchers and bakers up 
to mercers and drapers. 
Unless especially re- 
quested, tradesman 
is expected to send in 
his bill oftener than once 
a& year; in some cases, 
once in two years. It 
is then paid or suffered 
to have a longer run, ac- 
cording to the conven 
ience or amiability of the 
debtor. Unlimited cred- 
it is expe cted by the cred 
itor, and given long after 
his solvency is doubted, 
as the tradesman: finds 
in the majority of cases 


no 


kind are much stronger 
than in our own country, 
where, after a man has 
reached years of dis 
cretion, and has started 
out fairly in the race of 
life, he seldom finds any 
rich. uncle or equally 
well-endowed third cous- 
in willing, even if able, 


to pay his legitimate 
debts for him. 

Payment being thus 
generally secure, the mer 
chant finds it advanta 
geous to favor his cus 
tomers with almost im- 
plicit trust. “I never 
was more surprised,” 
said an American, dis- 
cussing this subject, 
“than when I received 
by express from a Lon- 


don draper’s shop a large 
box, filled with various 
kinds of embroidered 
table-covers, in answer to 
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a letter of mine requesting prices and descrip- 
tions. I hadn’t even said that I intended to 
purchase one, and the firm knew absolutely noth- 
ing about me.” 

“What kind of paper did you use in writing 
that letter?” inquired a friend. 

“ My ordinary note-paper,” was the reply. 

“Had it a crest ?” 

“ Yes, and a monogram.” 

“ Ah, that explains the matter. Luxuries of 
that kind are exclusively the property of the up- 
per classes here; so they felt themselves safe.” 

It is also a very ordinary occurrence for a lady 
who finds herself short of money to be entreated 
to take with her the article at which she has 
been looking. “You can pay for it any day 
when you happen to be passing,” is the confiding 
suggestion at the end, and that when she is a 
perfect stranger in the shop. 

“T was looking at some laces one day,” said a 
lady, “and couldn’t decide upon a pattern, To 
my amazement, a parcel of elegant laces was left 
at my door that evening, with a note from the 
firm to the effect that they hoped I would choose 
from inclosed assortment. And those laccs were 
left in my care for several days, until I grew 
nervous about them, and took them back, without 
waiting for the return of the messenger.” 

But there is another side to the picture. This 
very system of trust, in which the advantages 
seem, at the first glance, to lie entirely on the side 
of the creditor, may be put by the tradesman to 
the most unscrupulous use—an abuse which has 
been scathingly exposed in a recent English novel. 
A young girl, from thoughtlessness or a lack of 
knowledge of the value of money, runs up a heavy 
bill at her costumer’s. This person recommends 
at various times a jeweller, a glover, etc., with 
whom she is in league. Long credit is given by 
all. The parents of the girl are too absorbed in 
their own pursuits to watch over her expendi- 
tures, and she takes no thought for the morrow, 
but enjoys the goods which the gods seem to pro- 
vide. But soon there comes a change. One of 
the trades-people presses for payment: “ Very 
sorry, but circumstances oblige,” etc., etc. The 
young girl, not knowing what to do, and fearing 
to confess her indebtedness to her parents, con- 
sults her costumer, who suggests that the needful 
money may be raised by pawning her jewels. This 
is done, the girl consoling herself with the deter- 
mination of redeeming them on the receipt of 
her next quarter’s allowance. But next quarter- 
day finds other uses for the money. Fresh jewels 
are then purchased on credit, to be afterward 
pawned, until the victim of the plot finds herself 
at last in the position of a criminal who has dis- 
posed of property not rightfully her own, and so, 
as she is assured by the dress-maker, who has 
now thrown off her mask, fairly within the meshes 
of the law. She then becomes frightened indeed. 
She dares not confess to her family, except in the 
last-extremity, “‘ But surely so attractive a young 
lady can find a way out of this trouble,” suggests 
the dress-maker, watching the struggles of her 
prisoner. “We will give you time, and before 
the season is over you can engage yourself to 
somebody rich enough to pay all your little debts.” 
The girl listens, follows the counsel, sells herself 
to a rich man, and pays her debts out of the mar- 
riage settlements. 

Such experiences, however, are believed to be 
exceptional, as extravagance in dress is not often 
a fault of the English woman. 
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IG With the Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
Sor December 6 will be issued the fourth Num- 
ber of HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, an illustrated 
weekly journal for boys and girls. 

The fifth issue of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
containing the first part of a brilliant serial story, 
éy GEORGE MacDOonaLbD, é/ustrated by FRED- 
ERICKS, will be sent out with the Number of 
Harper’s WEEKLY for December 13. 


THANKSGIVING. 

TO matter how many different religions 

or forms of religion there are in this 
country, it is certainly a lovely fact that, 
the day for thanksgiving to Heaven for the 
year’s bounty and blessing having been 
made national, now all sects and denomi- 
nations of those having any religious faith 
whatever can unite on that fixed day and 
hour in offering praise and thanks. 

It has generally been supposed that 
Thanksgiving-day was a purely Puritanical 
legacy, a day designed by the early settlers, 
with that severe form of faith, to replace 
Christmas—a day detested by them—know- 
ing that some sort of festivity humanity 
must have, and preferring to take their sol- 
emn joy or sad pleasure on any other day 
than that. 

But it is quite as rational to imagine that 
the settlers, coming on the ice-bound shore, 
with winter winds whistling about them, 
with sickness and famine and hostile In- 
dians lurking for them through the year, 
when at last abundant harvest crowned 
their labor, should in their fullness of grat- 
itude set apart one day for thanking the 
protecting power that had led them safely 
thus far, and that their descendants, and 
the descendants of their contemporaries in 
other parts of the country more favored by 
nature, should continue the gracious custom. 





. 





Certainly the custom could not be estab- 
lished in a more fitting season than this 
stormy November sesson usually is, when 
we need all the cheer and feasting and 
thanksgiving that can be crowded into our 
lives in order to make endurable the gloomy 
weather treading so closely on the heels of 
our pleasant out-door summer life. The old 
Saxons called it the wind-month ; and when 
they had become used to its winds, they 
called it the blood-month, partly in refer- 
ence to the slaughter of game and cattle for 
winter, after as large a fashion as our own 
slaughter of turkeys, and partly in reference 
to the burnt sacrifices and religious rites 
with which they also hallowed the month 
and propitiated their gods for the dark and 
dreary winter at hand. The Puritans them- 
selves had reason to remember it at home 
as a month of blue-devils; for in an Eng- 
lish November the low-hanging wet sky 
flings a shadow rather than a brightness; 
the rain falls on the bare stubble; the rot- 
ting leaves are wetter and more sodden ev- 
ery day; a mould and sweat of death and 
slime haunt every garden corner; the cattle 
huddle together as if for shelter from the 
intermitting torrents that have soaked the 
soil so that the water bubbles up anywhere 
around your foot-prints ; the days are hours 
of heart-breaking gloom, and the nights are 
seasons of thick darkness. But our own 
November is, at any rate, a very different 
month from that, and we have some reason 
for thanksgiving in that mere fact. Even 
in that part of the land where it is most in- 
clement it is a dry cold, full of blustering 
northwest winds, and now and then in the 
latter half a scurry of snow, with a sweet 
hesitating sort of relenting when that band 
of bright days lost out of June comes along 
which are known as the days of Indian sum- 
mer, while in the milder and yet warmer 
latitudes of our vast parallels November is 
a month of sunshine and smiles than which 
there are few pleasanter. Remembering 
what the month was at home, the Puritans 
showed some wisdom in trying to enliven 
it, and for our own part the clear healthy 
chill of its weather here has had perhaps 
some reaction on the day itself, and makes 
us always associate Thanksgiving with a 
bright and bracing atmosphere of gladness. 
Surely the circumstance that all over the 
land sons and daughters are going home to 
the firesides of parents, forsaken for the new 
ones of their own, and taking their children 
with them; that old hearts are aching with 
very fullness of joy; that little hearts are 
hilariously glad and gay about a table that 
groans with bountiful cheer from East to 
West, from North to South; that there is 
love and merriment and satisfaction every- 
where abroad enough to make the cold air 
warm—surely the knowledge of all this may 
give the month a character it would not 
otherwise possess, and throw a charm around 
it which transforms all its frost and dreari- 
ness. And if it is to be regretted in any 
degree that we have yet found no better 
way in which to emphasize our thanks than 
by treading close upon the verge of glut- 
tony, it is also to be remembered that so 
long as we are human beings, constituted 
like healthy animals, and until scientific in- 
vention has supplied us with gases calcu- 
lated to meet the demands of the system, 
and do away with meat and drink, that is, 
as we may state it, only in the Greek Cal- 
ends, so long will we love good eating 
and drinking, and be justified in it within 
bounds, and require that its highest stand- 
ard shall be maintained upon the tables of 
Thanksgiving-day. 





THE SHOPPING SEASON. 


HERE is no doubt at all that a portion 
of the rigors of coming winter and the 
forlorn remembrance of the renunciativn of 
the out-door pleasures of summer, the closing 
of sea-side places, the putting of yachts into 
winter-quarters, the end of rambles in the 
wood and on the mountain, are very much 
softened, if not altogether effaced, from the 
sensation of every woman who can com- 
mand a purse, by the delicious anticipation 
of winter shopping. 

There is an excitement about this shop- 
ping that must be forever unknown and un- 
felt by the masculine shopper, we fancy. In 
point of fact, though, there is no masculine 
shopper. A man goes and orders what he 
wants, and there an end; but a woman flut- 
ters from shop to shop and from street to 
street, day after day and week after week, 
like a bee humming over sweets, and only 
retires from the work at last when not only 
she herself, but all her friends as well, have 
no money left. 

And what a throng it is of which these 
shoppers make a part—the haughty urbans 
stepping from their satin-lined carriages; 
the satchel-bearing suburbans; the young 
country school-mistress who thinks the firm 
would possibly become embarrassed if she 
did not buy her new black silk there, and, 
the article once bought, feels a happy con- 





sciousness of benefits conferred, and a proud 
sense of having enlarged the trade of the 
place in all the markets of the world; then 
there is the penniless companion of the 
shopper, who has no purse to open, and be- 
fore whose indifferent eyes all these things 
—the people, the noise, the bustle, the confu- 
sion—pass like disordered phantasmns; there 
is the woman who never lets her purchase 
out of her sight after the money has passed, 
and laughs to scorn the parcel delivery, and 
the woman who wears a circular and is 
afraid to go near the counters for fear she 
shall be accused of stealing, and the woman 
who wears a circular and takes precious 
good care to keep near the counters and 
watch her chance for stealing; there is the 
professional shopper who buys for others on 
commission, and who knows what there is 
in the place better than the clerks them- 
selves know; the young bride who never 
thinks of blushing as she adds treasure 
after treasure to her trousseau; the young 
mother who is nothing but a blush as she 
chooses her nansooks and long lawns and 
edgings and insertings; there is the wretch- 
ed gentleman who accompanies some shop- 
pers as purse-bearer, and in all the crowd 
of women never felt so exquisitely uncom- 
fortable in his life; and there are the shop- 
pers who have no idea of buying at all, but 
who have come only to see what it is that 
the rest of the world is buying. 

And what beautiful things they are that 
the world is buying! One would say in- 
genuity in design and beauty of fabric and 
prodigality of undreamed-of colors never 
reached before the point they touch to-day ; 
for although stuffs have been made more 
barbarously rich, we doubt if they have ever 
been so artistically beautiful. The shopper 
whose check-book is not unlimited needs to 
pause bewildered among all the brocades 
and damasks, to beg for patterns, and then 
to go home and ponder and balance and de- 
cide in peace, where her fancy will not be 
disturbed by rival claims, where the jostling 
of the crowd will not have made her nerv- 
ous and cross and difficult to please, and 
where the elation of the recently given lar- 
gess for her shopping will not have so turn- 
ed her head that she is pleased too easily 
and buys too soon. 

And, after all, the whole business is much 
like a lottery. One starts out in the morn- 
ing quite ignorant whether one is to draw 
prize or blank; whether the bargain will 
prove a bargain or otherwise ; whether what 
looked precisely right in the shop will not 
look precisely wrong at home, away from its 
accessories, and face to face with the necessi- 
ties of its future companion pieces of dress ; 
whether the silk will not wear shiny, the 
basket cloth wear satiny, the damassé rub 
up fluffy. One’s ideas, too, are apt to build 
such charming pictures of unattainable 
shapes and colors that the result may be 
heart-breaking. One marvels that out of 
all that wilderness of beauty and lustre in 
the shops, to which the four quarters of 
the globe have contributed—muslins from 
Farther India, shawls from Cathay, gold- 
wrought wefts from Egypt, silks from 
France, furs from the north pole—one has 
contrived to reach only such a beggarly and 
unbecoming end. And then to the disap- 
pointed young shopper, who has not bccn 
broken in by a long series of disappoint- 
ments, there seems to be little more to live 
for, until some rival shopper, when all is 
over, says how perfectly that plume falls 
along the brim! what a lovely contrast that 
color is with the skin! with what grace that 
stuff takes folds and falls! groans for such 
a knack of making herself picturesque, and 
begs for her company when next she rides 
abroad; and then the fall shopping that 
was so near a failure begins to assume the 
fine proportions of success, and the fair shop- 
per, longing to maintain this enviable rep- 
utation, puts fall and winter behind her, and 
begins to look forward eagerly to the spring 
shopping. 











SOME HINTS FOR CHARITY 
FAL 


T this season of the year many ladies are 
preparing to take an active part both in 

the getting up of fairs and in the making of fan- 
cy and artistic work for them. Some particulars 
of the way in which they are managed in Eng- 
land may afford help in the way of suggestions, 
for they are quite the fashionable charity at pres- 
ent, and are got up for the benefit of every home, 
hospital, church, etc., that is in need of funds. 
Duchesses, countesses, and the latest fashionable 
beauties all devote their energies to beautifying 
the stalls and selling the articles upon them, and 
an aristocratic list of stall-holders is almost in- 
dispensable to the success of the fair. It “draws” 
a number of people who care nothing for the ob- 
ject of the charity, but a great deal for the op- 
portunity of seeing and conversing with “their 
Graces” and the beauties. Whether such charity 
be commendable or not, it is not our purpose to 
discuss; it certainly swells the receipts of the 

air. 


The dressing of the stalls, as they are called 
in England, is of great importance, adding to the 





brilliancy of the coup d’cil on entering the hall; 
and the dressing of the stall-holders is no less 
an object of intense interest, and a field for much 
discussion. Uniformity, being the rage of the 
day, generally prevails, and it certainly gives a 
completeness else wanting. Sometimes, as at the 
great French Fair held in the Albert Hall, the 
stalls are all draped alike. In this particular 
case there were square, tent-like canopies of al- 
ternate breadths of pale pink, blue, and white 
muslin over each stall, and short draperies around 
them, like draped toilette-tables, to match. When 
the stalls are thus uniform, the stall-holders gen- 
erally adopt a similar costume; but as this is not 
becoming to all alike, it is not the favorite plan. 
One much adopted is to have the attendants at 
each stall dressed in the peasant costume of some 
foreign land; or, again, each stall selects some 
particular epoch in history, and all wear dresses 
of that date. Sometimes stall and attendants 
wear the same color, so that the sales-women are 
recognized at a glance, to whatever part of the 
hall they may wander. But whatever manner 
may be chosen for the decoration of the stall, it 
should not be disfigured by hanging articles for 
sale all about the front and sides. Inside, ar- 
range it as prettily as may be, but beware of 
touching the outside, and so ruining the whole 
effect of the uniform draping. 

The old-fashioned idea that anything is good 
enough to sell at a fair is exploded; it is well 
understood by experienced stall-holders that only 
the newest and prettiest articles find a ready sale. 
People will freely give money and receive no equiv- 
alent, but they are loath to buy ugly or useless 
things. 

Many ladies in England prefer turning their 
table into what is called a “ specialty stall,” that 
is, selling only one class of articles. Wealthy la- 
dies sometimes go to a wholesale house and pur- 
chase what they require at wholesale prices ; 
china, glass, pottery, wood-carvings, Turkish and 
Algerian stuffs and embroideries, Japanese ware, 
etc., all are quickly sold if not too highly priced. 
Other ladies go to the docks and buy a case of 
fancy articles—Japanese china or other foreign 
goods—as it stands, taking the risk of what it 
may contain, broken or unbroken, such a case 
costing about $150. Others again make arrange- 
ments with some large shops in the perfumery, 
stationery, toy, or china trade, to supply their table 
with the necessary goods at a considerable redue- 
tion from the retail price, all unsold articles to be 
taken back by the shops and not charged for. 
Again, ladies who can not afford such expense 
depend upon their own and their friends’ contri- 
butions entirely, and by joining forces to furnish 
one stall, succeed in obtaining sufficient variety 
to make it a success, 

Flower stalls are great favorites with the stall- 
holders, being the easiest to arrange to advantage, 
and always successful if kept well supplied with 
flowers. It is often customary here to combine 
fruit and flower stalls, thus adding double beauty 
and attractiveness, The best arrangement for a 
flower stall at a large fair is an octagon, the frame 
covered with rough pieces of virgin cork, with 
common ferns and climbing plants growing in 
mould in the nooks and hanging baskets here 
and there. Such baskets can be made at home 
by small boys, or even girls themselves, by taking 
a square of wood as foundation, and building 
up the four sides with rough notched branches 
just as log-cabins are put up. This is lined 
with coarse moss, and then filled with mould 
and common ferns, ivy, etc. Four stout wires 
from the corners meet above at a distance of two 
feet or so, wind around a stout piece of branch, 
and form a handle to hang or lift them by. 
Wooden boxes can be covered with split branch- 
es nailed on; others with fir cones. Cigar boxes 
do very well for these, and planted with ferns and 
creeping plants, they are very pretty. Hanging 
wicker baskets for drawing-rooms, painted black 
or gold, and holding a handsome plant in pot, sell 
at good prices. Cheap, prettily shaped straw 
baskets filled with cut flowers are salable; by fill- 
ing them with wet moss, and using plenty of foli- 
age, a good effect can be produced with few flow- 
ers. Small and large glass gold-fish bowls hold- 
ing cut flowers and ferns are pretty. Small 
paper baskets for cut flowers can be made of 
thin card-board, white, green, ete. A good size 
is seven by ten or five by fourteen inches when 
made. Turn the sides up four inches all round, 
the corners folded outside, and secured by tying 
narrow ribbon through them, The two handles, 
of plaited or folded paper, are fastened beneath 
and at the sides in the same way, and trimmed 
with bows. 

A so-called fine-art gallery is usually a great 
success. It is advisable to have a separate room 
for it, if possible; otherwixe a portion of the 
large hall must be screened off for this purpose. 
Catalogues containing the names of the pictures, 
numbered, should be distributed to all who enter 
the fair, and a small sum charged for admittance 
to the gallery. The following list of the pictures 
in the catalogue and their representatives in the 
gallery will serve to explain how it is managed. 

1. Her Majesty the Queen, fine bust, by Mynte 
(a penny). 2. The Village Belle, Anon. (a hand- 
bell). 3. The Horse Fair, after Rosa Bonheur 
(some hay). 4. The Tax-gathering, by A. Mash 
Eene (some tin tacks). 5. The Flower of the Fam- 
ily, by [mame some flour dealer] (barrel of flour). 
6. Things to Adore, by Locke Smith, Esq. (lock 
and hinges). 7. The Parting Toast, by Childe (a 
broken piece of toast). 8. The Last Lay of the 
Minstrel, by C. Biddie(an egg). 9. Ruins in China, 
by Chamber Mayde (broken china). 10. Sweet 
Seventeen, by S. Cane (seventeen lumps of sugar). 
11. Boars in the Wood, by N. Augre (holes bored 
in wood). 12. A Bridal Scene (bridle). 13. The 
Shoe-Black (blacking). 14. The Waits (kitchen 
weights). 15. The Wood-Cutter (hatchet). 16. 
Family Jars (preserve pots). 17. We are Seven, 
a marble group, Boyse (seven marbles). 18. 
Drawn from Life (a tooth), 19, Ruins in Greece 
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(bits of tallow candle), 20, Memorials of the 
Great (cinders). 21. “ Past Healing” (a very old 
boot without heel). 22. A View of Cork (a cork). 
23. A Mould in Clay (clay pipe). 24. Hunting 
Pieces—“ Meet,” “Covert,” and “The Brush” 
(mutton-chop, cover, and a brush). 25. View 
of the Needles (needles), 26. Companions of the 
Bath (soap, sponge, etc.). 27. Lettie’s First Ball 
(a baby’s ball). 28. Cain and Abel (a cane and 
a bell). 29, The Grub that makes the Butterfly 
(bread). 380, A Stirring Subject (a spoon). 31. 
A Striking Subject (a stick). 32.‘ Done Brown,” 
a highly finished subject, by A. Cooke. 33. The 
First Letter (A). 34. Departed Spirits (empty 
whiskey bottles), 35. The Choir (quire of paper). 
36. A Study of Fish, in oils (sardines). 37. The 
Red Sea (a C cut in red paper). 38. Portraits of 
Great Men—Peel, Bonaparte, Bacon, and Penn 
(apple peel, broken bone, bacon, and pen). 39. 
Our Mother (dust). 40. The Deep Blue Sea, by 
Cutter (dark blueC), 41. Diet of Worms (cheese). 
42. Babes in the Wood (wooden dolls). 43. Swim- 
ming Match (match in a tumbler of water). 44. 
Caught in a Squall off Yarmouth, by A. Fisher 
(a bloater). 45. American Vessels off Holland 
(wooden boats beside a piece of brown holland). 
46. The Meet of the Queen’s Hounds on the Occa- 
sion of the Visit of H. R. H. the Prince of Wales 
eorge gg 47. Lynx in Repose (sleeve 
links), 48. A View of Greenland, on a small 
scale (turf on a pair of scales), 49. View of 
Cowes (wooden cows). 50. Worn Out (old shoe). 
51. Reminiscences of Youth (jam pots, marbles, 
ete.). 52. A Dream of School-Days (birch rod). 
53. Study of a Head (postage-stamp). 54. The 
Castaway, by Miss (an old glove). 55. A 
Young Pickle (a pickled cucumber). 56. The 
Mint, by Gardiner (sprig of mint). 57. Old Times 
(old Times newspapers). 58. Cutter off Deal, by 
A. Carpenter (a shaving). 59. Still Waters (glass 
of water). 60. The Reflection, Anonymous (look- 
ing-glass). 61. The Meeting of the Bishops (two 
chess-men). 62, Candle-light Effect, Dimness 
(lighted candle). 63. A Piece of old Lace, heir- 
loom in the possession of Mr. (old shoe-lace). 
64. An Old Serew (a screw). 65. Maggie’s Secret 
(a pot of rouge). 66. The Light of Other Days 
(flint and tinder), 67. Children of the Sea (oys- 
ters, clams, etc.). 

The last picture but one on the catalogue should 
be A Liberal Patron of the Fine Arts, M. Selfe 
(a looking-glass marked “Sold”). The last lot, 
“Last but not Least”—Money, should be a box 
for contributions to the bazar fund. A great 
deal of amusement is afforded by these art gal- 
leries, and they pay well and cost nothing. 











NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GIRLS’ DRESSES. 

r | ge dark solid colors enlivened by gay Ori- 

ental trimmings are used for children’s and 
misses’ dresses in precisely the same way de- 
scribed for ladies. Cashmere, camel’s-hair, and 
other woollen fabrics are chosen for the skirts of 
dresses, while gay broché goods in palm-leaf de- 
signs make the basque or other over-dress, and 
border the plain skirts. Gendarme blue, garnet, 
and deep green are the favorite colors for the 
plain fabrics, while a great deal of old gold and 
red appear in the material combined with it. For 
the combination dresses worn by girls from twelve 
to sixteen years two pieces are most used, viz., a 
short panier polonaise with a plain skirt, or else 
a double-breasted coat with a pleated kilt skirt. 
The polonaise may fasten behind or in front, ac- 
cording to taste, and is very prettily trimmed with 
a point in front beginning at the neck, and end- 
ing at the waist line. This point is made of shirred 
satin run crosswise in small tucks, or else of pleat- 
ed plush in lengthwise pleatings; a revers of the 
satin or plush trims each side, and a long-looped 
bow of satin ribbon is placed at the point. The 
fullness concealed under the bow spreads out to 
drape the hips, and is fastened behind by two 
Marguerite bows. The skirt to wear with this 
polonaise may be of the same material shirred 
down the middle of the front, and bordered with 
a shell flounce, or else it may be of corduroy, vel- 
veteen, silk, or velvet, made perfectly plain, or else 
edged with a narrow box-pleating that peeps out 
from beneath the skirt braid. For making such 
suits there are stylish shades of blue or garnet 
camel’s-hair sold at $1 to $1 25 a yard, double 
width, and these can be worn over plain skirts of 
gray corduroy that comes in broad line stripes, at 
80 cents a yard, or else in the corduroy velvets 
that have fine stripes, and cost $1 25 a yard. 
These are single-width goods, and are really 
striped velveteens ; the colors are gendarme blue, 
garnet, brown, and green. The gay Oriental cash- 
meres used for over-dresses or for trimmings cost 
from $1 50 to $5 a yard, according to their width 
and quality. 

The only costumes made entirely of one fabric 
for misses are those of cloth or of corduroy, and 
these usually consist of three pieces—a coat 
basque, or else a pleated waist belted in, and a 
round apron over-skirt draped very high on each 
side above a plain skirt simply stitched, or else 
a kilt skirt. The coat basque is double or sin- 
gle breasted, and of medium length, stitched on 
the edges, and trimmed with gilt or cut steel 
buttons. If a pleated waist is preferred on ac- 
count of giving roundness to a slender undevel- 
oped figure, it is made with three box pleats 
stitched down the front to the waist line, and 
the same number of pleats are in the back; the 
garment extends straight around below the hips, 
and is hemmed there, but the pleats are left 
loose, being merely pressed instead of being 
stitched down. Gendarme blue, bottle green, or 
navy blue cloths are preferred for these costumes ; 
next in favor is the English homespun cloth in 
checks o1 écru and brown, or else two shades of 
olive; this is loosely woven, and not heavy. There 
are also cloth-finished flannels in nice blue shades 
that are quite heavy enough for dresses to change 





with the English homespun suits, and these two 
dresses form an excellent winter outfit for the 
school-room. Among the ready-made suits at 
the furnishing stores brown or blue flannels are 
made up, and fancifully trimmed with old gold 
braid. These have a kilt skirt, with crinoline 
lining in the box pleats, while arcund the hips is 
a drapery like a pleated scarf. The coat is tight 
in the back, but loose in front, and has a deep 
collar. Sometimes the hip drapery is cut in two 
points in front, and there are two hanging ends. 
These are made for misses of sixteen years, and 
also for little girls four years of age. The prices 
range from $9 to $12 50, according to size. 


FOR SMALLER GIRLS, 


For very small girls, from four to eight years 
of age, dresses are preferred in a single piece cut 
in the English styles illustrated in the Bazar. 
The fronts are usually made to represent jackets 
and vests by arranging the trimmings to do so, 
while the back has some pleating set in below 
the waist line. These may be made of claret, 
brown, blue, or drab flannel, and trimmed with 
gay India figured goods or with some striped sat- 
in, or else they are entirely of the fancy plaid 
flannels once used solely for lining gentlemen’s 
overcoats, but now liked for these little dresses 
on account of their quaint coloring, such as drab 
with red, green with red, and navy blue with 
white or with red. Those dressy princesse dress- 
es have three knife-pleatings across the back in- 
stead of the single kilt or box pleating, and these 
have a bouffant effect added by a little sash tied 
below the hips, A dark green cashmere prin- 
cesse dress with three knife-pleatings, and a gay 
India scarf with a square collar of the India 
goods, is very pretty; seal brown cashmere is 
made in the same way, and piped with paie blue, 
cream-color, or bright red. Corduroy in the Arab 
shades makes beautiful little princesse dresses 
that serve also for walking coats. The gayest 
trimming for these is velvet in bright Scotch tar- 
tan plaids used as a vest and pipings, with occa- 
sional glimpses of red satin facings. Mothers 
who prefer quiet colors use seal brown plush 
or velvet for the square collar, cuffs, pockets, and 
pipings of corduroy princesse dresses, 

There is no change in the white dresses worn 
by little girls under four years of age. Mothers 
who do not like to use white dresses all the win- 
ter get solid-colored flannels in the new peacock 
blue and dark claret colors, and make pretty lit- 
tle box-pleated blouses precisely like the white 
muslin slips so often described. They have mere- 
ly three box pleats in front and behind nearly the 
whole length of the garment, and a wide belt of 
the flannel is strapped on low on the hips. These 
are preferred to plaids or checks for the tiny girls. 
Warm knitted leggings for children to wear in 
the carriage are sold for 75 cents. The knitted 
drawers that were formerly shown only in white 
wool are now sold in pale blue, navy blue, or gar- 
net, and cost from $1 35 to $1 50. 

Solid-colored stockings are preferred for misses 
and children, The peacock blue and garnet stock- 
ings come in shades to match colored dresses, and 
are also worn with white dresses. Scotch plaid 
and striped stockings are the second choice. 


WRAPS, 


Light-colored cloths are preferred for wraps 
for misses and for small girls, Ecru, pale brown, 
and light gray cloth jackets are shown instead of 
the navy blue and seal brown cloths of last win- 
ter. The jaunty shapes are coats and sacques of 
English fashions; they are of medium lengths, 
shorter than those of last year, and are nearly all 
double-breasted. Soft, pliable, and thick cloths 
that do not need lining, and are not figured, are 
most used. The trimmings are satin, velvet, or 
plush collars, cuffs, and square pockets, or else a 
band of light fur, such as ’coon-skin, is *connd the 
neck, sleeves, and across the baci: jrst below the 
waist. The buttons are of vegrwble ivory in 
large substantial shapes, wic. eyes in the middle. 
There are also jaunty little costs in Oxford checks 
of brown and cream-color, with collars and cuffs 
of plush that resembles seal-skin. These cost 
from $8 to $12, and are in sizes for all girls un- 
der sixteen years of age. Beautiful imported sets 
for girls of three years consist of three pieces— 
a cloak, a toque, and a muff of white moutonné, 
or lamb’s-wool cloth, nearly an inch thick, trimmed 
with pale blue striped India goods: price $25 
the set. 

HATS, 


Misses wear Derby felt hats for every day, or 
else seal-skin toques or turbans. Fanciful silk, 
satin, or velvet turbans are for better wear, also 
Pinafore hats with pleated satin in the brim. 
Felt toques with beaver borders in quaint bowl 
shape are trimmed on top with a gay satin bow 
for smaller girls, while the very smallest wear cap 
bonnets of velvet or of quilted satin and lace, 
also fancy turbans. 


POINT LANGUEDOC LACE, 


A new lace used in Paris instead of the Bret- 
on lace so much in favor here is called point Lan- 
guedoc. Its special feature is its large figures 
darned in with cord and shaded on the edges with 
finer thread. It is imported in two kinds of mesh- 
es, one variety having square meshes like those of 
Valenciennes lace, and the other with the round 
irregular meshes of thread lace. It has the ap- 
pearance of soft old yellow lace, though new and 
strong, and is shown in four shades—white, ivory, 
cream, and écru. 


LANGUEDOC JABOTS, ETC. 


Languedoc jabots are new cravat bows made 
in the Louis XIV. style, long and wide enough to 
cover nearly the whole front of the corsage. They 
are made of the new creamy lace sewed in shell- 
shaped frills on foundation net, and are trimmed 
with white satin ribbon bows that are as yellow- 
white as the lace, 

Fichus are made of this new lace box-pleated 





in four very full rows laid on point d’esprit net 
that is shirred and gathered to add further to the 
full appearance given by the pleating. These 
fichus fit closely around the neck and cover half 
the shoulders, then meet below the throat, and one 
side only extends to the waist line, where it is held 
by a satin bow to match that at the throat; this 
one-sided negligee appearance is seen in many ar- 
ticles of lingerie. 

Breakfast caps of Languedoc lace are in square 
c‘ose shapes, with three frills of the lace across 
the front, a jabot down the right side, some shell- 
pleatings on the back and left side, while two of 
the new full rosettes now seen on much French 
lingerie are made of creamy white satin, and held 
near the front by two round cluster brooches of 
brilliants. Other caps for older ladies are in Ma- 
rie Antoinette shapes with loosely gathered ruf- 
fles, not laid flat as in pleats, but soft, full, and 
careless-looking ; these also have brilliants for or- 
naments, while other lace caps are trimmed with a 
large lace bow on top in Alsacian fashion. Rich 
colored brocaded silks are used for crowns and 
strings of some dressy caps, while simpler ones 
have peaked crowns of printed muslin, or else a 
white silk handkerchief bordered with a rose vine 
is laid across the head in pleats caught in the back 
by a garnet satin bow, and edged with embroidery 
and lace. 

THE LISSE BOA, ETC. 


A novelty to be worn around the neck outside 
an evcning cloak is a long round boa made of 
many rows of crépe lisse pleating sewed together 
on the plain edge, and branching outward: price 
$3 50. 

To wear inside the neck and sleeves of dresses 
are bands made of finely tucked diamonds alter- 
nating with blocks of Valenciennes lace or of 
embroidery, and edged with narrow lace. Other 
bands have pointed sections of tiny tucks joined 
to criss-cross tucked sections by vars of hem- 
stitching, and these are also finished on the edge 
with narrow Valenciennes. The bands cost from 
$2 to $3 a yard, and may be cut in any length to 
suit the size of the opening at the neck; they are 
easily laundried, and are therefore more econom- 
ical than frills of crépe lisse. Similar tucking 
with lace is made up in sets of collars and cuffs. 


NEW HANDKERCHIEFS, 


New handkerchiefs of sheer linen lawn have 
colored foulard hems with palm leaves in old gold 
and red, pale blue, and olive colors, stamped on 
gendarme blue and black grounds, and edged 
with needle-work. These are $1 75 each, and 
are chosen to match dresses that have Oriental 
colors in the trimmings. Black foulard hems 
with dots or rings of white are chosen by ladies 
in mourning. Other colored trimmed handker- 
chiefs have dots of pink or blue wrought in the 
white hem, with the colors in the scallops also; 
these are $2 50 each. Stamped hems have blue 
or écru stripes that give a very pretty effect, and 
cost 90 cents, For fine white handkerchiefs hem- 
stitching in blocks on the hem and needle-worked 
scallops are shown, also the frilled handkerchiefs 
with one or two ruffles laid in fine pleatings, and 
overcast in saw-tooth notches. Batiste handker- 
chiefs with striped borders of the palest hues are 
used for making morning caps. Pure linen hand- 
kerchiefs, though not very fine, with narrow hems, 
are sold by the dozen at the rate of 15 cents each. 
Silk handkerchiefs for the pocket or for wearing 
around the neck have plain centres, either white 
or colored, with a broad border in Persian color- 
ing and design, or else in gay Scotch plaids. 


VARIETIES, 


Collars for small boys and girls to wear out- 
side of their wraps are made deep, wide, and 
round-cornered instead of square, and are em- 
broidered in open English work, or else they are 
made of fine tucking and hem-stitching. 

A novelty is silk lace made in America in beau- 
tiful Spanish, point d’esprit, and Breton designs. 
The trimming lace is shown in black and white 
alike, and there are pretty Spanish and thread 
lace patterns in barbes and in garniture pieces. 
Collars for children are made of the white lace 
with pearl edges, and with pendants in front. 
The manufacture of laces is now carried on ex- 
tensively in this country, and, in ordinary trim- 
ming laces, competes favorably with European 
production. 

For information received thanks are tendered 
Messrs. A. T. Srewarrt & Co. ; ARNOLD, ConsTAaBLE, 
& Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Stern Broruers; Airt- 
KEN, Son, & Co.; and A. G. JENNINGS. 





PERSONAL. 


At the breakfast given in this city a few days 
since to Mr. HoLyoakg, a gentleman who has 
gained distinction in England as an advocate for 
co-operative societies, which have there become 
so widely successful, Mr. PakKE GODWIN made 
a pleasant speech, in which he alluded to a sim- 
ilar movement made thirty years ago in this 
country at Brook Farm, saying: “If I might 
pronounce the names of some of us, you might 
remember them. There were among us young 
men at that time WrLLI1AM Henry CHANNING, as 
eloquent, as devoted, as his more distinguished 
uncle, Dr. CHANNING; the learned Dr. GeorGe 
RiPLey, who seemed to have gathered pretty 
much all of human knowledge in his single head, 
and I think he keeps the most of it still; there 
was one who had given his soul to musical har- 
mony, and he had added to that exquisite harmo- 
ny a dream of social harmony—I refer to Jonn 8, 
Dwicut; there was another, a shy creature who 
had little to do with us, but attended our meet- 
ings regularly, and his name was NATHANIEL 
HawTHorNeE. Then there were women amongst 
us, one of whom was MaRGARET FULLER. We 
had also the silver-tongued Gzorce WILLIAM 
Curtis, and CHarLes A. Dana, Horace GREE- 
LEY, and BrisBang. So you see that though we 
were boys, and though we were dreamers, we 
were a pretty clever set of fellows after all.’’ 

—Miss Emma Tuuxssy, who has just arrived 
here after a most successful musical season in 





England, was strongly tempted to remain, hav- 
ing very liberal offers to do so, with the addi- 
tional temptation of a brilliant engagement at 
the Grand Opera, Paris, which she declined. On 
the Ist of December she commences here a series 
of concerts under the management of Mr. Mav- 
RicE StRakoscH. Another American lady, not 
yet out of her teens, Miss Lrnian Barcey, has 
made a fine success in London at the Monday 
Popular Concerts at St. James’s Hall. 

—The Earl of Leicester and the Duke of Aber- 
corn are exceptionally happy among English 
noblemen, each having six daughters, and each 
of the twelve is married to a peer or the heir of 
a peer. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE has seven children living. 
The eldest is a member of Parliament; the sec- 
ond is rector of Hawarden; the third is engaged 
in mercantile pursuits. His eldest daughter is 
married to the head-master of Wellington Col- 
lege. Mr. GLADSTONE was about thirty when he 
married the daughter of Sir SrepHen GLYNNE. 

—Miss Nancy Smit was recently admitted 
to the bar at Keokuk, Iowa. Not only that, the 
presiding judge descended from the bench to 
shake hands with her, and the members of the 
bar afterward gave her a dinner. First thing 
of the kind ever done in an English-speaking 
country. 

—The King of Siam fully appreciates the ad- 
vantages of an English education for his children. 
His bright little ten-year-old daughter, the Prin- 
cess CIVILI, receives from an accomplished Eng- 
lish lady regular instruction in French, English, 
German, music, drawing, and dancing. Her 
mother the queen takes great interestin the les- 
sons, and is so pleased with foreign manners and 
customs that she talks of adopting the European 

ress. 

—It is stated that Professor Mayer, of Boston, 
recently put a soft-shelled potato-bug larva into 
earbolic acid tor three days, and then boxed it 
up and sent it to Europe for a zoological speci- 
meu, Nothing daunted by the fifteen days’ jour- 
ney under such discouraging circumstances, 
when it reached the old country the bug was 
found able to eat potato vines as cheerfully as 
ever. 

—Miss MERIVALE, the daughter of the Dean of 
Ely, had the very high honor of laying, in the 
presence of a large assembly, the last stone of 
the new pinnacle of Ely Cathedral, England. 
She said, “I lay this stone to the glory of God, 
to the memory of Queen ETHELREDA, our found- 
ress, and ALAN DE WALSINGHAM, who began this 
work about tive hundred years ago.” 

—Miss JoOsePHiINne Meeker, daughter of the 
late Indian agent who was killed by the Utes, 
has been offered a clerkship in the Interior De- 
partment by Secretary Scnunz. 

—Curiously enough, Mr. WaALDMErIR, one of 
the captives for whose liberation practically 
England undertook the Abyssinian war, has be- 
come a Quaker minister. 

—The autobiography of Prince Merrernicn, 
now in press, and soon to be published, is ex- 
pected to excite great interest in the social and 
political world of Europe. The first portion 
carries the narration to 1815, embracing the pe- 
riod of his intercourse with NapoLeon, and 
abounding with new and important personal 
and historical] details, such as could be furnished 
by no other source than a main actor in the mo- 
mentous drama. 

—The Countess of Dudley, who has recently 
recovered the jewels stolen from her some years 
since, is one of the lovely daughters of Sir 
Tuomas Moncrizrre. The Earl of Dudley, her 
husband, though a good shot and horseman, and 
taker of a first-class degree in classics at Oxford, 
has always been an eccentric. He is now in 
Paris, and to avoid the inconvenience of visits 
he changes his quarters from one hotel to an- 
other every day, to confound his friends. He 
only opens his letters once a fortnight, an indul- 
gence for which he had to pay dearly the other 
day. He bought a fine service for a fabulous 
sum. Fifteen days later he opened a letter in 
which the identical service was offered him for 
less than quarter the amount. 

—The estate of the late Senator CHANDLER is 
estimated at about $1,800,000. It consists of 
twelve stores and a fine dwelling in Detroit, a 
fine dwelling in Washington, a large farm near 
Lansing, Michigan, a quantity of pine lands, and 
$100,000 in bank stock. Ex-Representative Evu- 
GENE HAx#, of Maine, will probably quit poll- 
tics for a time to take charge of the estate. 

—Miss Lorta CRABTREE, the actress, has just 
bought in, under her foreclosure of mortgage, 
two pieces of land on One-Hundred-and-Twenty- 
fifth Street, near Madison and Fourth avenues, 
for $35,000. Miss CRaBrRes is a very practical 
business woman, who has provided for a season 
of rainy weather by saving up between $200,000 
and $300,000, She is the richest of American 
actresses. 

—Speaking of Mr. Moopy, The Churchman, the 
organ of the High-Church party in this country 
(and just now understood to be under the capa- 
ble editorial management of Rey. CLARENCE Bu- 
ELL), asks, ‘‘ What is the secret of Mr. Moopy’s 
power?’ and answers its own question thus: 
‘His sermons, that are so grateful to the masses, 
are about the person of Jesus Christ, who is as 
real to Mr, Moopy as if he too had put his fingers 
in the print of the nails. May we not learn to 
use the same power in a better way? It is a sad 
fact that the people are drifting away from all 
forms of fuith. We believe the only way in 
which they can be brought back is by the story 
of a personal Saviour, not presented as a dog- 
ma, as a doctrine, but as a living omnipresent 
person, the only helper and healer of sin-sick 
souls.”’ 

—Mr. E.1iot F. SHEeparp, a lawyer of this 
city, met several of the legal luminaries of Eng- 
land during his recent visit to that country, 
With Lord SELBORNE he was especiully pleased. 
“ He is,” says Mr. SHerarp, “ the most modest 
and unassuming of men, but no one can come 
near him without feeling his greatness. His de- 
cisions as Chancellor, and now as a Law Lord, 
are perspicuous, learned, elegant, and just. His 
family is a reflex of the man—high-bred, pure, 
forward in good works, healthful, loving. ad 
SELBORNE has probably charmed more fram 
cans than any other lady in England. They are 
given to hospitality. Their daughter, the Count- 
ess of Waldegrave, proves by her ballad-singing 
her kinship to the author of The Book of Praise, 
in which her father has obliged the literary world 
by classifying and tracing back to their authors 
all the celebrated hymns of the ages. Their son 
is destined for the law, and will inherit in it from 
his father immense advantages,” 
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Knitted Coverlet. 


Tus coverlet is worked with 
medium-sized knitting cotton. 
It is composed of close and 
open-work strips, and is bor- 
dered with an edging knitted 
crosswise. To work one of the 
wide, close strips make a foun- 
dation of 60 st. (stitch), and 
on these knit, in rounds going 
back and forth, as follows: 
ist round.—All purled. 2d 
round.—Sl. (slip), 14 p. (purl- 
ed), 1 k. (knit plain), 3 p., 10 


24th round.—SL., 17 k., 3 p., 
8k,3p,6k,3 p,3k, 3 
p., 18k. 26th round.—SL, 
14p.,2k,3p,3k,3p.8 
k., 3 p. 3 k., 3 p., 2 k., 15 
p. 28th round.—SL, 15 k., 
3 p., 3k., 3 p., 10k., 3 p., 3 
k. 3 p., 16 k. 30th-53d 
rounds.—Like the 26th-3d 
rounds, in reversed order. 
Repeat always the 2d-53d 
rounds until the strip has 
gained the length required. 
For one of the open-work 
strips, on a foundation of 50 
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Fig. 1.—Damask Tipy wirn Coat or Arms IN WHITE 
Empromery.—t{See Fig. 2.] 


8d round.—K. all the st. which appear k. on this side and p. those 
which appear p. (Each round denoted by an uneven number in this 
strip is worked in this manner, and will not be referred to further.) 
4th round.—SL, 16 k., 3 p.,8k.,4p.,8k.,3p.,17k. 6th round. 
—SL,14p,3k,3p,6k,6p,6k,3p,3k,15p. 8th round. 
—SL,18k,3p,4k,3p,2k,3p,4k,3p,19k. 10th round. 
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—SL, 14 p., 5 k., 3 
,2k,8p.,4k,3 
.2k,3 p, 5 k., 
5 p. 12th round. 

—SL, 20 k., 6 p., 6 
k., 6p., 21k. 14th round.—SL, 14 p.,7k.,4p,3k,2p,3k,4p., 
7k. 15 p. 16th round.—Sl., 21 k., 3 p.,3 k.,4 p.3 k., 3 p., 22 k. 
18th round.—S)., 14 p.,6k.,3p,3k,6p,3k,3p,6k,15 p. 20th 
round.—SL, 19 k.,3 p, 3 k.,3 p,2k,3 p,3k,3 p,20 k. 22d 
round.—SL, 14p,4k,3p,3k,3p,4k,3p,3k,3p,4k,15 p 
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GenTLEMAN’s UnpEr-Vkst.—{For pattern and p 
description see Suppl, No. VI., Figs. 32*, 32-34.) 1 
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GENTLEMAN’S SHIRT. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Coat or Arms ror Tipy, Fic. 1. 
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Pittow-CaseE. 


back and forth, as follows: 1st round.—aAll purled. 2d round.—Sl., 
2 p., 2 k., t. t. o, (throw the thread over), n. 1 st. (narrow 1 st.; to 
do this, slip the next st., knit off the following st., and draw the 
slipped st. over), 8 p., 11 k., k. 2 together (knit off 2 st. together), 
tito, Lk, tto,2p,tto,lk,tto,m 1 st, 11k, 3 p, 2 
k., t. t.0.,n. 1 st. 8 p. 3d round.—Sh, 2 k., 2 p., t. t.0., p. 2 to- 
gether (purl 2 st. together), 3 k., 10 p., p. 2 together crossed (to do 





Fig. 2.—Orna- 
MENTAL Button- 
Hoie.—WHaite 
EMBROIDERY. 


this, place the 
thread on the nee- 
dle as in purling, 
insert the needle 
from left to right 
in the back veins 
of both st., and purl them off together), 3 p., 2 k., 3 p., p. 2 together, 10 
p., 3 k., 2 p., t. t.0., p. 2 together, 3 k. 4th round.—SL, 2 p., 2 k., 
t. t.0.,n, 1 st. 3 p., 9 k., k. 2 together, twice alternately 1 k., t. t. 0.; 
then 1 k., 2 p., twice alternately 1 k., t. t. 0.; then 1 k., n. 1 st., 9 k., 3 
p., 2 k., t. t.0., nm. 1 st. 3 p. 5th round.—SL, 2 k., 2 p., t. t.0, p. 2 
together, 3 k., 8 p., p. 2 together crossed, 5 p., 2 k., 5 p., p. 2 together, 





GENTLEMAN’S CARDIGAN JACKET. 
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’ p. 
round.—Sl., 2 p., 2 k., t.t.0,n.1 st, 3p, 7] 1 st,6 kt t.o,m.1 st, 15 k., twice alter- | 1 ee | if oH Li 
k., k. 2 together, 2 k., t. t.0.,1k.,t.t.0,2k., | mately twice t. t.0,m.1 st.; then 3k. 15th |} h p 
2p,2k,tto,1k., t to, round.—Sl.,4p.,1k,1p., |} Mee}! ee! | eae 
yy 2k.,n.1st., 7k, 3p, 2k,, 1k, 18 p,tto, p2 to elit is Lit ie tt 
Cf &.t o, n. 1 st, 8. p. Ith gether, 6 p., t. t.0., p.2to 11 1 ed 
Sh round,—SL., 2 k., 2 p., t. t. o., gether, 1 p. 16th round— |! l@ea1 11 i 
, Fj p. 2 together, 3 k., 6 p. SL,2k,tto,m1 st,4 lMmgiitios Litise it} 
together crossed, 7 p., 2 k., t. t. 0., m. p=] a pe 
hy p., 2k. 7 p., p. 2 1 st.,24 p. 17th tri i ri 
A together, 6 p., 3 k., round.—SL, 28 feett} We litte ti} 
// 2 p., t. t. 0., p. 2 to- k., 2 p., t. t. o., p. * fee] 
s gether, 3 k. 8th 2 together, 4 k., i 
/ round.—Sl., 2 p., 2 2 po tt Oe D \seueees: 
a K., t.-%..0., n. 1. at., 2 together, 1 p. aRxD 


3 p., 5 k., k. 2 to- 
gether, 3 k., t. t. 0., 
Ek t..t. 0,8 &. 
2p. 3k, t to, 
k., t. t. 0., 3 k., n. 
st. 5k. 3 p, 2 k., 
t. t.0.,n. 1 st, 3p. 9th round.—SL, 2 k., 2 p., t. t.0., p. 2 together, 3 
k., 4 p., p. 2 together crossed, 9 p., 2 k., 9 p., p. 2 together, 4 p., 3 k., 2 
p., t. t. 0, p. 2 together, 3 k. 10th round.—SL, 2 p.,2k,t t.o,n.1 
st., 3 p., 3k. k. 2 together, 4 kk tito, Lk, tto,4k,2p,4k, 
tto,lk,tto,4k,n1 st,3k,8 p,2k,tto,n.1 st, 3 p. 
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Fig. 2.—Borper ror Lapy’s Crocuer Carr, Fic. 1. 
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crossed, 11 p., 2 k., 11 p., p. 2 together, 2 p., 3 k., 2 p., t. t.0., p. 2 to- 
gether, 3k. 12th round.—Sl., 2 p.,2k.,t.t.0,n.1st,3p,1k.,k.2 
together, 5 k., t. t.0.,1 k.,t. t. 0., 
5k.,2p,5k,tto,lk,tto,, 
S28. Pe Et FES t t 
o., n. 1 st, 3 p. 18th round.— 
SL,2k., 2 p.,t.t.0, p. 2 togeth- 
er, 3 k., p. 2 together crossed, 13 
p., 2 k., 18 p., p. 2 together, 3 k., 
2 p., t. t. 0, p. 2 together, 3 k. 
Repeat the 2d-13th rounds until 
the strip has gained the length re- 





Har ror Littte Gree. 


quired, and overseam the 


11th round.—Sl., 2 k., 2 p., t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 3 k., 2 p., p. 2 together 


2 together,3k. 6th | together, 1 p. 
t. 0. 






















Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Crocnet Cape. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. [X., Figs. 47 and 48. 


14th round.—SL, 2 k., t. t. 0, n. 
























18th round.—Sl., 
2k ttea,s. i 
at., 6. Kt to, 
n. 1 st. 24 k, 
19th round.—Sl., 
25 p., t. to, p. 
2 together, 6 p., 
t. t=. 0, p. 2 to- 
gether, 1 p. 20th round.—SL,2k.,t. t.0,n. 1st, 4p,2k., tt. o., 
n. 1 st., 24 p. 21st round.—Cast off 14 st., 9 k., 2 p., t. 
together, 4 k., 2 p., t. t.0., p. 2 together, 1 p. 
2d-21st rounds. 


Hat for Girl from 2 to 4 Years old. 


THe frame of this hat is 
covered with white cashmere, 
which is embroidered on the 
crown in chain stitch with 
white silk. The brim and cape 
are covered smoothly with cash 
mere, and trimmed with white 
silk gimp sewh on as shown 
by the illustration. Folds of 
white cashmere and white sat- 
in ribbon are 





Drsien ror Camp Cuarrs, Sora Pintows, etc. 


Description of Symbols: @ ist (darkest), 2 24, ® 3d 
(lightest), Brown ; ! Foundation. 


t. 0, p. 2 
Repeat always the 


wound around 





p Ly ' Fig. 2.—Mutt Cap. 
Fig. 1.—Muut Cap. vr yw by) = Bac. —[See Fig. 1.] 
Siwz.—[See Fig. 2.] { 











finished strips together 
from the wrong. side. 






The edging, which is 
joined with the tidy in 
the same manner, is 
worked crosswise in 
rounds going back and 
forth on a foundation of 
23 st., as follows: Ist 
round.—All purled. 2d 
round.—SlL., 2 k., t. t. 0., 
nBI1M 6k. £460.83 
st., 3 k., twice al- 
ternately twice t. t. 
o, n. 1 st.; then 
8k. 3d round.— 












L kK, 6 Bt. ta, 
p. 2 together, 6 p., 
t. t. 0., p. 2 togeth- 
er, lp. 4th round, 
—SIl., 2 k., t. t. 0, 
n. 1 st.,4 p., 2 k., 
& 6:6, Bk M.S 
p., twice alternate- 
ly twice t. t. o. n. 
1 st.; then 3 
5th round.— ‘ 
k., 2 p.,1k., 2 p., 
6 k.,2 ptt 

p. 2 together, 4 
2 p., tt o, p. 2 
together, 1 p. 6th 






InFant’s Cacnemire Roser. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment¢No. IL, Figs. 8-13. 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Frock ror Girt FROM 2 TO 4 
Years oLp.—Back AnD Front. 
For description see Supplement. 


round.—Sl., 2 k., t. t. 0, n. 1 st.,6 k., t. to, n.1 st, 7 
k., twice t. t. o., a. 1 st., twice t. t.0., n. 1 st. 3 k. 7th 
round.—SI. 4 p., 1 k., 1 p., 1 k., 10 p., t. t.o., p. 2 togeth- 
er, 6 p., t. t. o., p. 2 together, 1 p. 8th round.—SL, 2 k., 
t.t.0,n. 1lst,4p,2k.,t. to, n. 1 st, 9 p., twice alter- 
nately twice t. t.0., n. 1 st.; then 3 p. 9th round.—SL, 2 
k.,2p,1k,2p,10k,2p.,t to, p. 2 together, 4 k., 2 
p., t. t.0., p. 2 together, 1 p. 10th round.—SlL., 2 k., t. t. 
o., n. 1 st., 6 k., t. t. 0, m. 1 st., 11 k., twice alternately 
twice t. t. 0.,n. 1 st.; then 3k. 11th round.—Sl., 4 p., 
1k. 1p.,1k., 14 p., t. t. 0, p. 2 together, 6 p., t. t. 0, p. 
2 together, 1 p. 12th round.—SL, 2 k., t. t.0., mn. 1 st. 4 
p., 2 k.,t. t.0., n. 1 st., 13 p., twice alternately twice t. t. o., 
n. 1 st.; then 3p. 18th round.—Sl, 2k.,2p.,1k., 2p, 
14k, 2p, t. to, p. 2 together, 4k,2p,tto,p. 2 














Scran anp Satin Brmar Tormerre.—Back. 
[For Front, see Fig. 1, Page 800.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 40-46. 
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Gapriette Wrapper.—Wrrn Cut Paper Parrern.—Price 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-7. 


Har ror GIRL FROM 
2 to 4 YEARS OLD. 


the The 
strings are likewise 
of satin ribbon. The 
hat is trimmed in 
front with loops and 
ends of satin ribbon 
and white silk cord, 
finished on one end 
with a tassel, while 
the other end cross- 
es the crown, and 
finishes with a loop 
behind. A bow of 
ribbon and a spray 


crown 
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of blue flowers trim 
the hat in the back 
as shown by the il- 
lustration. A ruche 
of tulle edged with 
lace forms the inside 
trimming. 











InFant’s CACHEMIRE CLOAK. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. III., Figs. 14-18. 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Frocx ror Caitp From 1 To 3 
YEARS OLD.—Front AND Back. 
For pattern and descrip. see Suppl., No. V., Figs. 27-31. 


Design for Camp Chairs, Sofa Pillows, etc. 

Tus design is worked in cross stitch on brown woollen 
Java canvas with brown filling silk in three shades. Hav- 
ing finished the embroidery, underlay the cover with a thin 
cushion. The edge of the cover is finished with fringe 


Hat for Little Girl. 


Tue frame of this hat is covered with white woollen 
piqué, and is slightly indented on the crown. A white 
fur border covers the brim. The trimming consists of 
white silk cord wound around the crown., and laid in 
loops as shown by the illustration, a knot of white piqué, 
and a white wing, set upright on the right side of the 
hat. 
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{Begun in Harrer’s Bazan No. 33, Vol. XII.) 


SPLENDID MISERY. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE FIRST LINK IN A CHAIN. 


“Sue were an ignorant young woman, my 
dear,” pursued Aunt Jooly, when Mrs. Peters had 
mixed for her that gentle stimulant which was 
required to settle the tea and toast on an elderly 
stomach. “If she’d knawed what I d’ knaw she 
never wud ha’ gived Sam Tregarvan arsenic; he 
were that tryin’, he wur, my luv, and I must say 
I felt for Ruth, though she were a wicked, hard- 
hearted, young woman. He drank like a fish, and 
when he was drunk he bate her; and though she'd 
been a good-looking, smart young woman when 
he marr’d her, she got to be such a poor whisht 
thing, and you wouldn’t ha’ gived sexpence for 
all the clothes on her back—a reg’ lar drab, that’s 
what she came to be, my dear, Nobody ud ha’ 
thought there was such wickedness in her; she 
were daft like. Yet she were artful, my dear. 
One day *vhen Sam came home from work she 
gave him a cold pasty. ‘I don’t much like the 
taste of this here,’ he says; ‘there’s some’ut 
queer about it; p’r’aps the meat warn’t good.’ 
‘P’r’aps tes the parsley,’ she says. So he grum- 
bles, and were a bit picksome; but he goes on 
eatin’, as they always does, poor doomed things. 
And in the night he has pains and gripes, and 
can’t go to work next mornin’. Next day he 
makes use of some gruel as she made for him, 
and he grumbles again about the taste of it; but 
she scolds him for bein’ that fanciful, and so he 
clunks it up; and then he d’ get that bad, and 
he d’ go on gettin’ worser, tell he d’ die ; and just 
when the death-rattle’s in his throat, Ruth d’ tear 
up street distracted like, and call doctor. She 
tells doctor that her man ha’ been atin sour ap- 
ples, and that they’d laid hard on his stomach ; 
and that he'd had the spasms that bad, she 
thought he’d twisted something inside him, like 
Farmer Scott’s horse that died at the beginning of 
the summer. But the neighbors had bin in and 
out, hearin’ Sam’s groans, and they was able 
to tell the doctor a great deal that Ruth didn’t 
care to tell him. ‘This looks like poison,’ says 
Dr. Didcott; ‘have you any ratsbane about ?” 
‘No,’ says Ruth, ‘not that she knawed of ; but 
Sam was always close and fond of hidin’ things 
in corners, and she had once heerd un talk of 
gettin’ some stuff to kill the rats. There was 
lots of ’em about the place, she d’ say, and they 
ran in and out as tame as kittens” ‘ Then 
you’ve been mixing some of the stuff with your 
flour,’ says the doctor. ‘Lord forbid!’ says 
she. ‘I took the flour from the top shelf of the 
cupboard.’ So Dr. Dideott gets up on a cheer 
and sarches the cupboard, and there sure enough 
in a corner was some white powder, screwed up 
inabit of paper. ‘ What’s this, Mrs. Tregarvan’?’ 
he asks. ‘Salt,’ says she. ‘No it isn’t,’ says 
he. ‘It’s arsenic—deadly poison.’ Then she 
dropped down on the floor, and went off with a 
screech into strong hysterics. Two of the neigh- 
bors was by all the time, and they could hardly 
‘ould her. She went out of one fit into another, 
and her sereeches was awful. ‘ Be quiet, can’t 
’ee!’ says Dr. Didcott, brutal like. ‘* Your screech- 
ing won't bring him to life; if it cud, you 
wouldn’t sereech. You don’t want un back 
again.’ Then he whispered to a lad that stood 
lookin’ in at the door, and ten minutes after the 
lad comes back with a constable, and he takes 
Ruth Tregarvan to jail. And at the inquest it 
comes out that Sam had never been knawed to 
buy any stuff for the rats, but that Ruth had 
bought the arsenic six months before at Launces- 
ton. It was all brought home to her at assizes, 
and she was hanged. And I say again, she was 
a fool; for instead of buyin’ arsenic, she might 
ha’ gathered a handful of innocent flowers in the 
hedges that would have taken Sam off as quiet as 
an infant.” 

“What flowers, Aunt Jooly ?” asked Molly. 

She was sitting on a low stool in a corner by 
the fender, half in shadow, the room dimly light- 
ed by a single candle and the glow of a fire that 
was dying down to ashes. She lifted her bright 
dark eyes to the crone’s withered face, which 
made a diabolical shadow on the ceiling, and 
waited with a look of eager interest for the witch’s 
reply, and yet this story of Ruth Tregarvan was 
as familiar as the legends dear to childhood. She 
had heard the ghastly tale many a time in the 
long winter evenings. She had felt a morbid in- 
terest in all the Ioathsome details of a vulgar vil- 
lage murder; but she had never till to-night trou- 
bled herself about those simpler instruments of 
death at which the herbalist hinted—the innocent- 
seeming leaves and blossoms, roots and berries, of 
the woodland and the hedge-row. 

‘No, my dear, I’m not a-goin’ to tell you that,” 
said the wise woman, with a solemn shake of her 
head. ‘ Nobody’s any the wiser for knowin’ such 
things as that.” 

“Nor any the worse, either, unless they’re as 
wicked as Ruth Tregarvan,” answered Molly, with 
a scornful laugh. ‘* You don’t suppose I’m going 
to poison Mark or the boys, do you ?” 

“Lord love you, my dear, who ever thought of 
such a thing! But folks have no call to know 
such things that can do them no good. I’ve sarch- 
ed and larned the flowers and weeds that d’ grow 
in the fields, so that I might use’em for people’s 
good. I don’t want to larn anybody the harm 


there isin’em. There’s not a herb but I know its | 


power to cure folks or to hurt ’em, but I never 
used my knowledge aguinst so much as a kitten.” 

. “You needu’t make such a fuss, Aunt Jooly,” 
said Molly. ‘“ Do you suppose I dou’t know some- 
thing about hedge flowers as well as you? There's 
deadly-nightshade, now, that’s poison. I’ve warn- 
ed the boys many a time against picking the ripe 
berries. They might take them for sloes, you 
know. And there’s fool’s-parsley.” 








“Death poison.” 

“Was it one of those you meant that Ruth Tre- 
garvan might have used ?” 

“No, my dear. There’s other things not so 
easy found out. But I’m not going to tell you 
about ’em. You might be telling other folks.” 

“What a foolish old woman you are!” ex- 
claimed Molly, impatiently. ‘Keep your knowl- 
edge to yourself. I’m not going to tamper with 
herbs that may cure or kill you as chance goes. 
I dare say you'll be poisoning somebody by mis- 
take one of these days, giving them an overdose 
of your dandelions or your nightshades, and then 
you'll get into trouble, like Ruth Tregarvan.” 

“‘My dear, I know what I’m doing,” answered 
the beldam, bridling with offended dignity. ‘I’m 
an old woman, but my sight is better than many a 
young one’s. Why, tes but a month since I cured 
Mrs. Doyle, the farmer’s wife, of heart-spasms, 
with fox-glove tea; and if I hadn’t known just the 
right quantity to give ber I might ha’ killed her, 
for there’s no deadlier poison than the leaves of 
the fox-glove, if you’re not careful how you make 
use of them.” 

“How’s Mrs. Lanherne getting on with that 
sickly eldest girl of hers?” asked Molly, who 
seemed to have wearied of the discussion which 
had interested her keenly a few minutes ago; and 
then the conversation became purely local. Aunt 
Jooly knew everything about her neighbors, from 
the great scandals which agitate a community to 
the pettiest details of daily life. She was much 
more interesting than a county paper. Mrs, Pe- 
ters brewed another dose of that comforting mix- 
ture which for personal use the village herbalist 
preferred to any of her own decoctions, and the 
evening wore itself out in the discussion of that 
weakness of character and general faultiness 
which are the distinguishing element in the his- 
tory of other people—Mrs. Lanherne’s foolish in- 
dulgence of her sickly girl, her husband’s grow- 
ing fondness for the bottle, Dr. Dideott’s indebt- 
edness to Giles the butcher, Mrs. Nichols’s repre- 
hensible extravagance in bonnets, and much more 
of the same order. 

Mark appeared next evening at dusk. He had 
brightened wonderfully since the adjustment of 
affairs at the quarries. He was working his hard- 
est, and had honestly resolved never again to touch 
a sixpence of his brother’s money. He had spent 
less time at the King’s Arms of late, and had 
drunk less brandy and water. And now, instead 
of wasting the best part of the evening at billiards, 
he came straight from the quarries to Molly’s cozy 
tea-table, and had a romp with the three boys 
while the tea was brewing and a steak was being 
grilled for him in the adjacent kitchen. When 
the meal was finished, and the boys sent off to 
bed, Molly began to talk seriously. She was a 
cautious woman, and seldom discussed things free- 
ly before her sons. 

“When are you going to send those boys to 
school?” she asked, with her elbows on the ta- 
ble, and her bright brown eyes fixed on Mark’s 
face. 

“T was thinking of it,” he answered, feebly. 

“Yes. But you’re always thinking of things, 
and they’re no nearer doing when you’ve been 
thinking of them for a twelvemonth. Those boys 
want schooling, and they can’t get it in Camelot. 
I won’t have them looked down upon by those 
that are their inferiors, if all was known. I’ve 
taught Jimmie and Jack to read and write and 
cipher, and baby knows his letters, and can spell 
out a page nicely in words of one syllable. That’s 
enough to start them at a preparatory school. 
And I’ve heard of a suitable school at St. Columb, 
where they can be taken for five-and-twenty 
pounds a year, and no extras except the laun- 
dress.” 

* Seventy-five pounds a year!’ said Mark, de- 
spondently. “That will be a pull for me.” 

“Nonsense, Mark. They cost you something 
here, don’t they? They don’t live upon air, I can 
tell you. The school-mistress has a good charac- 
ter for feeding her boys, or I wouldn’t trust my 
children with her. Jimmie and Jack must go to 
school at once, that’s certain, for they’re getting 
too much for me to manage; and while we’re 
about it we may just as well send baby.” 

“You're in a tremendous hurry to get rid of 
them,” said Mark. “Yet you’re always grum- 
bling about your loneliness. You'll be ever so 
much more lonely when the boys are gone.” 

“T'll put up with that,” answered this Spartan 
mother. ‘ That’s my look-out.” 

“ But it will be my look-out if you fret about 
them.” 

“T see how it is,” retorted Mrs. Peters, snap- 
pishly. “ You begrudge the money it will cost 
you to make those boys gentlemen. You'd rath- 
er they grew up heathens and ignoramuses.” 

“No fear of that, Molly, with you. A sharp, 
clever woman like you can teach her sons as well 
as any of your preparatory school-mistresses, and 
by-and-by we might send them to Helstone Gram- 
mar School, and make men of them.” 

“T’m not going to send them to the other end 
of Cornwall. You'd better offer to send them to 
America at once. They must learn Latin and 
Greek, and ever so much that I can’t teach, before 
they can goto a public school. And I’m told that 
this Miss Parkshaw, at St. Columb, is a capital 
teacher, and knows more than half your univer- 
sity students.” 

“Tl turn it over in my mind,” said Mark. 

“ And I'll make them new shirts, and get their 
clothes ready,” said Molly. 

She had her big motherly work-basket handy, 
and began stitching away at a small long-cloth 
garment there and then, as if to let Mark see how 
thoroughly she was in earnest. 

‘““What’s the news upyonder ?” she asked, pres- 
ently, when Mark had sunk down in his arm-chair 
and stretched his slippered feet across the hearth 
in languid restfulness. 

“Up yonder” always meant Place. 

“Oh, nothing particular. Mrs. Trevornock and 
her daughter have gone away—” 





“They staid long enough, I think,” interject- 
ed Molly, with a contemptuous laugh. “ The old 
lady gets plenty out of her son-in-law.” 

“Why shouldn’t they stay? They’re in no- 
body’s way, and they brighten up the dull old 
house.” 

“No doubt. <A pretty girl is always an orna- 
ment in a house,” sneered Molly, snapping her 
thread in the energy of her last stitch. 

“ You mean Flossie,” said Mark. 

“JT mean Miss Trevornock. I wasn’t aware 
you called her by her pet name. I didn’t know 
you had got quite so far as that.” 

“ There’s nothing in that. ‘Every one calls her 
Flossie. She’s a nice lively girl, with no pretense 
about her. But as for her prettiness, she’s not 
as handsome as you by a long way, so you needn’t 
be jealous of her.” 

“ Who said I was jealous of her ?” asked Molly, 
soothed by this assurance. “I’m not jealous of 
a turn-up-nosed chit like that; but I am angry 
when I think that other people can stay as long 
as ever they like at Place, while I, who have a 
better right than anybody, am not allowed to cross 
the threshold.” 

“That will all come right in time, Molly.” 

“Tt might have come right years ago if you 
weren’tacoward. Your brother has had his fan- 
ey, why shouldn’t you have yours ?” 

“My brother has got the property, and he can 
do what he likes,” answered Mark. ‘ There’s no 
use arguing about it, my dear. Every man hasa 
right to marry to please himself; but so he has 
to dispose of his property. You heard what 
Maulford said. If there are no children up yon- 
der, I shall come in for the whole estate, except 
the Hallworthy property, unless my brother takes 
it into his head to disinherit me. Knowing that, 
why should I run the risk of offending him ?” 

“Suppose Vyvyan outlives you? What’s to 
become of me and my boys then ?” 

“Tt isn’t very kind of you to suggest such a 
chance, Molly. Vyvyan is eleven years older than 
I am, and I don’t think I’m particularly shaky.” 

Mrs. Peters sat with her work in her lap, star- 
ing at the fire. There were no bright castles, no 
gates of paradise, for her dreamy eye in the red 
cavernous coals. The vision she saw there was 
of the work-house and allits hardship. She saw 
herself a penniless widow, with three hungry or- 
phans, suing for help at the rich man’s door, and 
being refused. 

“There must be something done,” she said to 
herself. ‘Things can’t go on like this.” 

Mark slowly dropped a remark now and then, 
as he smoked his cigar and sipped his gin and 
water; but conversation by the domestic hearth 
was by no means lively. 

“ Has your sister come home yet ?” asked Molly, 
by-and-by. 

“Yes, she’s back again, and extra pious since 
she’s been to Plymouth. She’s been sitting under 
the last evangelical light which has illuminated 
that part of the world, and she talks as big about 
him as if he were the comet we’re to have this 
year. She’s been as sour as varjuice ever since 
she came home, for Jane Tudway, who has been 
her own maid for the last ten years, and whom 
she had trained to be an exaggerated copy of her- 
self, took to flirting ways at Plymouth, stopped 
out late of a Sunday evening, and was seen walk- 
ing with a sailor on the Hoe; so my sister turned 
her off at a minute’s warning, and the young wom- 
an did the best thing she could do under the cir- 
cumstances—went and married the sailor. And 
now Priscilla has nobody ta look after her frills 
and furbelows, fetch and carry for her, and put 
up with her tempers, and flatter her into good 
humor, for I believe that was Tudway’s chief of- 
fice. She says she means to be uncommonly par- 
ticular about the next maid she engages. She 
will have no flighty minx, she says—Tudway must 
have been at least thirty when she began to be 
volatile—but a steady middle-aged woman, re- 
spectably brought up, and with a decent educa- 
tion, Tudway was under-housemaid when Pris- 
cilla took a fancy to her, and could neither read 
nor write. Poor Pris took no end of trouble in 
teaching and training her.” 

Molly listened intently, but had no comment to 
make. Deepest thoughtfulness had come upon 
her while Mark was talking. He fancied she was 
half asleep, as she sat looking down at the neg- 
lected fire. 

He mixed himself a second tumbler of grog. 
When a man has turned over a new leaf as re- 
gards billiards and brandy and water in a tavern, 
he may surely enjoy the domestic glass without 
scruple. They sat for some time in a comforta- 
ble silence. Then suddenly Mary Peters jumped 
up from her chair, perched herself upon Mark’s 
knee, and put her arm round his neck. She was 
light enough and young enough yet to commit 
this audacity without ungainliness ; but the action 
was not the less startling to Mark. It was so 
long since she had been sportive or caressing in 
her treatment of him. A heavy gloom had fallen 
of late years on his household life, and had made 
the burden of his folly wearisome to bear. 

“Why, Molly, what’s in the wind now ?” he 
asked, smiling up at her eager face. ‘Do you 
wanta new gown? Shall I borrow Nichols’s trap, 
and drive you over to Launceston ?” 

Those bright dark eyes, with their look of con- 
centrated thought, the faint quiver of the full un- 
der lip, showed an emotion too strong for a mere 
idle longing for new gowns, even in the shallow- 
est of souls. A nature absolutely shallow could 
hardly express its inner longings by such a look ; 
but an evil nature might so reveal the sudden in- 
spiration of an unholy thought. 

“No, Mark, I want no gowns ; I want to go to 
Place.” 

“ My dear, you know it’s impossible.” 

“Tt is possible, it is easy, with a little good 
management. The plan has all formed itself in 
my mind within the last five minutes. I am go- 
ing to Place as your sister’s servant. Nobody 
knows me up there. I have been such a stay-at- 





home ever since I have lived here, that there’s 
only a few Camelot people know me; and the 
Place servants never come down to Camelot. 
Rockport is their nearest town, you see, if you 
can callit atown. You can manage it all for me, 
if you like. Mrs. Nichols will give me a letter of 
recommendation ; you can get Nichols to ask her. 
Don’t pull a long face, Mark ; Nichols will do any- 
thing for you. I want nothing but that letter. 
I can do all the rest myself.” 

““What’s the use?” asked Mark, sorely puzzled 
at this strange fancy. ‘“ Why should you lower 
yourself to go there as a servant ? What can you 
gain by it ?” 

“Everything. I can get round your brother. 
I never saw the man yet I couldn’t manage, if I 
tried. Why, I used to twist old Lanherne round 
my fingers, when his wife dared not say yes, ay, 
nor no to him. Let me go, Mark. You have no 
idea the good I can bring about for you if I once 
geta footing at 2lace. As for your sister, I shall 
be able to manage her better than you manage 
that gray Pepper, though that isn’t saying much.” 

“It’s a mad scheme, Molly; end you'll get me 
into trouble,” grumbled Mark. 

“Til get you out of trouble, if you'll only trust 
me,” answered Molly, looking into his pale per- 
plexed eyes with dark intensity, with a look that 
mastered and compelled his feeble spirit. 

They sat late discussing Molly’s scheme, and 
Mark argued long; but he argued feebly, and in 
the end as the weaker vessel had foreseen from 
the beg’ ning, the stronger vessel was conquered. 

It was late when Mark came back te the cot- 
tage next evening. He had returned to his old 
haunt at Camelot, the stuffy parlor, and the still 
stuffier billiard-room, not for pleasure this time, 
but for a very unpleasant piece of business. He 
had pledged his word to Molly Peters that he 
would get Mrs. Nichols to give her a written char- 
acter, recommending her to Miss Penruth as a 
pious and estimable widow, reduced in circum- 
stances, and anxious to enter just such a serv- 
ice as Miss Penruth’s, no meaner or less holy 
atmosphere being congenial to a mind which had 
not fallen with her fortunes. When Mark left 
the cottage in the morning he carried Molly’s 
rough draft of the letter in his pocket. All that 
was required of Mrs. Nichols was to copy that 
draft, and to lend the document the weight and 
authority of her name. Mary had not chosen 
this lady as her instrument at random. She knew 
the person she had to deal with. Mrs. Nichols 
was one of those easy-tempered, weak - minded 
women who are always doing something for some- 
body, and always getting done in return. She 
had given excellent characters to the most exe- 
crable of servants, rather than that those vipers— 
who had warmed themselves at her hearth and 
stung her—should fail to find some other nest in 
which to develop their evil instincts. She had 
fed the hungry, and the hungry had stolen her 
spoons. She gave away her old garments before 
she was certain of getting new ones. She had 
endured the ingratitude of sisters-in-law, the in- 
solence of cousins, yet her spare room was at the 
disposal of any relative who chose to claim it ; 
and the guest who departed to-day shaking the 
dust from her shoes, or metaphorically spitting 
upon the door-step, might return to-morrow sure 
of a friendly welcome from Mrs. Nichols. 

To Mr. Nichols, who had a broad good nature 
which embraced all humanity, and kept only an 
odd corner for his wife and children, Mark hesi- 
tatingly expounded Mrs. Peters’s views ; how for 
the last ten years she had been pining to see the 
inside of Place, and to become acquainted with 
the Penruth family generally, and how she now 
saw a way to gratifying this desire without risk 
to Mark. All she required was a letter of intro- 
duction from a respectable matron. Her own 
cleverness would do the rest. Mr. Nichols pull- 
ed one of his whiskers thoughtfully as he read 
the rough draft. The two men had the tavern 
parlor to themselves, while their friends congre- 
gated in the billiard-room. 

“It’s rather like giving a false character, isn’t 
it?” said the veterinary surgeon, dubiously. “It 
would never do for my wife to do such a thing as 
that, you know.” 

“It wouldn't be the first time if she did. Look 
at that girl Sarah. Your wife recommended her 
to my—to Mrs. Peters, as a model of sobriety, 
honesty, and industry; and the hussy drank half 
a bottle of gin in an afternoon, and proved her- 
self the laziest young thief that ever was let out 
of jail.” 

“That was my wife’s kindness,” explained 
Nichols. “She couldn’t refuse to give the girl a 
chance.” 

“Well, let her give Mrs. Peters a chance. She’s 
no thief or drunkard. I suppose you know that 
she’s respectable ?” 

“As far as being honest in her dealings and 
neat and industrious, and keeping herself to her- 
self,” faltered Joe Nichols, “I haven’t a word-to 
say against her. But to recommend her to your 
sister as a pious and moral character, when—” 

“When you don’t know whether she has any 
right to the wedding ring she wears,” interjected 
Mark. “Is that what you mean, Joe?” 

“Something like that.” 

“Then make your mind easy on that score. 
She’s a lawfully wedded wife, and a true and 
faithful wife, and in due time she’ll be properly 
declared as such.” 

“T understand,” said Nichols, “and I have al- 
ways thought as much, or my wife would never 
have asked her to tea.” 

“She never has asked her to her tea parties,” 
growled Mark. 

“Not to a set party, perhaps—Camelot people 
are so strait-laced. But to a friendly drop in, 
you know; and I’m sure Mrs. Peters prefers that. 
Well, Mark, the letter shall be written; and if 
my wife ever gets into trouble about it, you must 
stand by her.” 

“Tl tell you what,” said Mark, in a gush of 
gratitude, “you shall have the bay horse. I'll 
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make you a present of him. Give him a good 
long run at grass, and I believe he’ll come round, 
and be as sound as a roach.” 

“Not if he was at grass till the Day of Judg- 
ment,” answered Joe, with conviction; “but I 
thank you all the same, Mark. I think I know 
where I can plant him. If I get twenty pound 
for him, you shall have a dozen of old Cognac for 
your cellar at the cottage—something better than 
the fire-water Lanherne gives us.” 

The surgeon went home with Molly’s rough 
draft in his pocket, promising that the letter 
should be written that night, under his own su- 
perintendence, and forwarded to the cottage ear- 
ly in the morning. So Mark felt that the first 
important step was taken in a journey fraught 
with danger ; yet he was weak enough to feel glad 
that he could carry home favorable news to Mrs. 
Mary Peters. 

He opened the door and went into the parlor. 
There was no light but the fire-glow, and a strange 
woman was sitting by the hearth. Mark drew 
back, and was retiring to look for the mistress of 
the house, wondering who this unfamiliar gossip 
might be, when the stranger startled him still more 
by a ringing laugh, which he knew very well as the 
laughter of Mary Peters. 

“Light the candle and use your eyes, Mark,” 
she said; and the voice as well as the laughter 
was Mary’s. 

““What’s the joke ?” asked Mark, mystified and 
somewhat angry. ‘What do you mean by mak- 
ing a guy of yourself?” 

“There’s no joke in it,” answered Mrs. Peters. 
“T want you to tell me how I look as a respect- 
able widow in reduced circumstances.” 

Mark had lighted the candles by this time, and 
he fell back a pace or two, and surveyed the trans- 
formed figure which offered itself to his inspee- 
tion. 

Mrs. Peters had braided and sleeked her dark 
hair in two stiff bands, of the order best described 
as “window-curtains.” These narrowed a fore- 
head already narrow, and lengthened the natural 
oval of the face. The widow’s cap fastened under 
the chin, the scanty black stuff gown and broad 
lawn collar, gave a puritanical look to one whose 
usual aspect suggested smartness and coquetry. 
Altogether the change was startling, and even 
those who had best known Mary Peters might be 
slow to discover their acquaintance of the flashing 
eye and vivacious lip in this grave and discreet- 
looking widow. 

“T don’t suppose any of the servants at Place 
have ever seen me,” she said. “ But even if they 
had, do you think they’d know me again ?” 

“ Not in that rig-out,” answered Mark. “ You're 
a wonderful woman, Molly ; and when you set your 
heart upon anything, I believe you’d walk over red- 
hot ploughshares to get it.” 

“T would,” she answered, with a look that al- 
most scared him. ‘“ Have you got the letter?” 

“Mrs. Nichols is to send it round to-morrow 
morning. Joe acted like a brick.” 

“So much the better for him when—” 

“When what, Molly ?” 

“If ever you come into your rights.” 

[To BE OONTINUED.] 








THE ART OF WASHING 
CLOTHES. 


| ye or second only in hygienic importance 
to personal cleanliness is the washing of 
wearing apparel, and this, when rightly under- 
stood and practiced, becomes a real art, though 
its essays may never happen to exceed the scope 
and skill of the ordinary laundress. 

We do not here enter into the branch of the 
art which belongs exclusively to the “Cleaner 
and Dyer” (though washing forms a prominent 
part of that trade also), but merely confine our- 
selves to a few useful hints on the treatment of 
materials of which our daily clothes are made. 

Nearly every laundress has her favorite reme- 
dies for dirt, stains, and the preservation of tints 
in colored fabrics, and often the less time they 
have for executing their “orders,” the stronger 
cleansing agents they employ. 

The use of what is known in laundry “ tech- 
nique” as a “strong bleach”—which consists in 
mixing potash, chloride of lime, etc., with the wa- 
ter—is doubtless effectual for the moment, but 
very disastrous afterward, as people can testify 
whose clothes are rotted and burned by the pow- 
erful chemical action to which they are submit- 
ted in this process. 

At the risk of its being already probably well 
known, we would remind our readers that the or- 
dinary yellow soap is the best for washing clothes, 
and the common blue mottled variety for house- 
hold cloths, ete. Also, that soft water, when ob- 
tainable, is much better for cleansing, for the 
reason that, instead of decomposing the soap as 
hard water does, causing it to lie on the surface 
in flakes, it unites with and melts it, thus dissolv- 
ing the grease stains. Hard water is, however, 
not without its advantages, one being that colors 
run less easily when washed and rinsed in it. 

Let us now turn to the first of the many minor 
arts included in this particular branch of the art 
of washing, and if we speak of old-fashioned 
methods, it is because, after a long experience, we 
have found nothing new that excels them. 

After separating the common cloths from the 
clothes, and again dividing the finer class of these 
from the more ordinary, they must be all thor- 
oughly soaped in tie most soiled places, thrown 
into plenty of fresh water, and left to soak for 
at least twenty-four hours. Next day they are 
taken out for a good rub, which, it should be no- 
ticed, is no common rubbing; the things must 
not be torn by violent scrubbing, and yet the dirt 
ought to be thoroughly eliminated. The rubbing 
shouid, of course, be according to the strength 
and quality of the material ; some must be rubbed 
very hard, and others not at all, only kneaded and 
pressed, such as muslins and flannels. 





The wise laundress knows that she might as 
well attempt to wash a fabric of iron wires as to 
rub her cloth across the threads, or (to use a fa- 
vorite expression of gentlemen who profess much 
knowledge of the materials of ladies’ attire) “‘on 
the bias’—it would never come clean; she is 
therefore careful to rub the straight way of her 
material, and with the threads. This is the more 
important with linen, being harder to cleanse than 
calico. 

The next process is to boil all the white things 
in large coppers full of soapy water, to insure a 
good color. When taken out they are thorough- 
ly rinsed in two waters, the second having a little 
blue in it, still further to improve the color. The 
use of blue is often abused by careless washer- 
women, who with an extra tinge of it hope to 
conceal the results of inefficient washing. To 
rinse clothes effectually a laundress must have 
no stint of water—she can not rinse too much. 
When soda is used (as it generally is with soap, 
in boiling) for under-linen, it must be rinsed out 
in at least three distinct waters, without which 
the material is not perfectly freed from the chance 
of injurious effects if worn next the skin. In 
fact, one of the greatest evils attendant on town- 
washed clothes is that, where the supply of wa- 
ter is limited, they seldom if ever get the neces- 
sary amount of rinsing, hence the offensive smell 
that so often pervades the newly sent home linen. 

Articles that have been washed should never 
be thrown on to or amongst dirty clothes, for lack 
of room or through laziness. 

After rinsing comes wringing, and to the abuse 
of this art we owe the dishevelled state of our 
garments and destitution of buttons on their re- 
turn from the tender mercies of the wash-tub 
genii. To wring any article with an even press- 
ure, care must be taken to gather it up in a long 
bunch, allowing it to make its own folds in and 
out alike: thus, when turned, the strain on the 
material will be evenly dispersed; but careless 
wringers will fold or roll the sides of the garment 
all into the middle, leaving the outside smooth 
and tight over the mass, the result of which is 
that the strain in wringing comes upon the thin 
outside, which gives way or cracks... Again, it is 
from the want of care and “ taking trouble” that 
we miss and lose so many buttons in the wash. 
In large laundries where wringing-machines are 
used, careless laundresses, who are in a hurry to 
finish the greatest amount of work in the short- 
est possible time, just run the linen through the 
machine anyhow; if an unlucky button goes 
through backward, it is either sent flying, with a 
piece of material for wings, leaving a hole in the 
place that shall know it no more, or it is doubled 
up flat by the uncompromising rollers, which re- 
duce it to a state of folly—for what is there more 
foolish than a useless button? To avoid this, 
very little care is necessary by those who fold 
the clothes preparatory to their passage through 
the machine, arranging the buttons outside, watch- 
ing and guiding them, so as to insure their going 
through with perfect flatness. 

Supposing our clothes are by this time hung 
out to dry in some breezy field, we will leave them 
there, whilst we say a few words about the next 
performance in store for them, which is starch- 
ing. For this it is almost impossible to lay down 
any hard and fast law, as there are so many and 
varied methods, each good in its way, that it must 
be really a matter of choice. Some people prefer 
using their starch raw, mixed with cold water, 
and after straining it through muslin, succeed in 
stiffening their linen very nicely; others find it 
necessary to boil it, or at any rate to mix it with 
boiling water; to this is sometimes added a piece 
of sugar, or the whole pudding is stirred round 
with an ignominious tallow candle, which is a 
specific for preventing the starch sticking, or glue- 
ing the sleeves, etc., of clothes together. The 
beautiful glaze so highly prized in the appearance 
of a gentleman’s shirt front, collar, or cuffs is 
produced by the admixture of turpentine with the 
starch, 

Cotton garments should have all starch thor- 
oughly rinsed out of them, and be “ rough-dried,” 
before putting away or storing for any length of 
time. The addition of a larger quantity of blue 
than usual greatly aids in preserving both the 
color and material of white things. 

The pretty colored prints, shirts, and muslin 
dresses which form so large a part of our sum- 
mer “ wash” now claim our attention, and the art 
of preserving their tints needs cleverness and 
care. All colored things should be washed in 
coolish hard water, then rinsed in cold in which 
salt has been dissolved, or a little vinegar added ; 
after this comes one more rinse of alum-water, 
and any ordinary color will remain fast. For the 
exquisite blues which so tempt fair purchasers, 
and afterward so try the skill of the laundress, 
sugar of lead is indispensable; this is, however, 
such a terrible poison, and so injurious to the 
hands of the washer, that we would deprecate its 
use except in some very extreme case. The wise 
thing to do in buying colored cottons of any kind, 
whether muslin or calico, is to bring home a lit- 
tle piece to wash first, before getting the quanti- 
ty required; and the most abiding and enduring 
colors are generally found best in French prints. 

We have not hitherto mentioned the treatment 
of flannel and woollen goods (so often ruined by 
inexperienced hands) because, as in washing they 
must be done separately, so in description they 
deserve a place to themselves. 

We well know the 2iscusragement experienced 
by seeing our fiannels thickened by constant care- 
lessness into » mass of feii sr a tough carpety 
substance. There is something extremely piteous 
in the helpless misery of that supreme creature, 
man, when he finds himself reduced to 2 state of 
contraction through the inefficiency of tlie laun- 
dress, whose merciless shrinking withers up the 
legs of woollen under-clothes to the dimensions of 
an umbrella case, and makes everything flannel 
gradually unwearable. So that all this may be 





averted, the following directions may be useful. 


First cut the soap in small pieces, boil it with 
the water; when cool put’ your flannels into it, 
and knead them. Never rub flannel (or muslin), 
merely knead or work it with the hand, then rinse 
in lukewarm or cold water, and having pressed 
(not wrung) all the water out of it, hang it up to 


ry. 

Colored woollens, particularly the color called 
“Magenta,” which runs very easily, should be 
washed in a liquor made of oatmeal and soft-soap 
boiled together and allowed to cool, then rinsed 
in a little plain warm water if the color seems 
fast, but if it shows symptoms of running, then 
add a little salt to the water. 

Some woollen fabrics, such as the fine Shetland 
shawls, are so fragile they will not even bear 
kneading, but must be merely plunged up and 
down in soapy water that has been boiled and 
cooled, afterward rinsed, and hung up to dry. 
Many people pin them out on to a large sheet 
stretched on the floor, or have them stretched to 
four rods so as to maintain a perfect square. 
Last, but not least, comes the finest and most 
delicate of the arts of washing, namely, the art 
of washing lace. 

Ladies who send their lace treasures to a clean- 
er might save the risk and expense, were they 
but to try the following easy method of restoring 
their color and cleanliness. For a long piece of 
many yards have a proportionately long piece of 
flannel previously washed—i. e., not new—sew the 
lace on to it, being careful that every tiny loop at 
the edge is caught down, and all very flat. Then 
wind it in rows (lace inward), tightly and smooth- 
ly round the largest bottle you can procure (pre- 
serving bottles are best), tacking it with many 
long stitches through and through to prevent dis- 
placement. 

If it is not very dirty, thorough soaping and 
rubbing by passing the hand backward and for- 
ward over it will be sufficient; but if it is very 
much soiled, the bottle should be put in soapy wa- 
ter and boiled for three hours. Place it then in 
the sunshine till the flannel is nearly dry, when 
you must unpick the lace from it very carefully 
and spread it out flat between sheets of blotting- 
paper laid in a large book ; leave it pressed with 
a heavy weight on it till the next day, when it 
will be perfectly dry and flat. No cleaner can 
excel the above method, and the oldest lace is pre- 
served and cleaned without being injured. 

In conclusion, we would suggest to those per- 
sons who are interested in the well-being of the 
community, and especially in large towns, wheth- 
er they ought not to promote in every reasonable 
way the scheme so ably put forward by an emi- 
nent preacher and writer in the following words : 

“Look at the vast evils of small laundries. 
What disease is there fomented—clothes not dis- 
infected, mixed up before and after washing! 
Remedy—abolish all small laundries, establish in 
each district proper public laundries, under due 
supervision, with disinfecting-rooms and drying 
grounds. A company might make its fortune in 
five years, especially if it undertook not to de- 
stroy more than five per cent. of the garments in- 
trusted to its care.” 





J\AYINGS AND DOINGS. 


| anybody has about ten millions of dollars 
to spare, there now seems to be a chance to 
invest it in the famous Torlonia collection, 
which the owner is anxious to sell, and which 
he values at the above-mentioned sum. Ales- 
sandro Torlonia is a very rich Roman prince, 
long known as a connoisseur in art, and it has 
not been a secret that his residence at Rome 
contains a rare collection. But his palace is 
closed to visitors in general, and only a few per- 
sons know anything about the treasures there 
concealed. Report says that the Torlonia col- 
lection contains statues and busts which are far 
superior, as a whole, to those of any other col- 
lection except those of the Vatican and of the 
Capitol. Torlonia has been twenty-five years 
making this collection. Some works have been 
purchased from long-established Roman gal- 
leries; but the majority, and the best of them, 
were obtained from excavations made in various 
lands belonging to Torlonia, and from Porto, a 
city on the Mediterranean, where the Emperor 
Trajan had a magnificent palace, the ruins of 
which still remain. A descriptive catalogue of 
this museum enumerates 520 objects. The col- 
lection extends over a large part of Roman and 
Grecian history. One series of sculptures dates 
from before the time of Phidias. Many of the 
statues are colossal, and in the groups and bass- 
reliefs the workmanship is often very unique, 
and of rare excellence. 





Late reports from Russia indicate that diph- 
theria, which for some years has ravaged certain 
districts of Russia, is gaining ground. The mor- 
tality is so frightful that the government has ap- 
pointed a special commission to inquire into the 
causes of the epidemic, and adopt measures to 
arrest its progress. Eleven vast districts are 
afflicted with the disease, and in many villages 
no child has escaped it, and scores are dying 
from it. Recently the treatment of the disease 
with benzoate of soda has arrested its ravages 
so successfully that Mr. Shishkin, the Russian 
minister, has addressed a letter to the American 
public recommending its general use. 





The new French cable, which connects Brest, 
France, with North Eastham, Massachusetts, is 
said to be superior tc any now in use. Its cen- 
tral wire of copper is surrounded by ten other 
copper wires, thus insuring its use in all states 
of the weather. The company engaged in this 
enterprise, the success of which will secure 
lower rates for cablegrams, is composed of both 
French and American stockholders. 





Sometimes we seem to have several Indian 
summers in one season. But the genuine article 
is supposed to appear in November, after the 
autumnal rains, and to last many days, and often 
weeks, Its name originated in the supposition 
of the early colonists that the unusual tempera- 
ture and the blue haze which generally prevailed 
were due to the burning over of the Western 





prairies by the Indians. Considerable investi- 


gation has been bestowed upon it for the pur- 
pose of determining its cause, the most reason- 
able theory advanced being that the atmosphere 
is affected by the decomposition of the fallen 
leaves and other vegetation that perishes each 
season, the autumnal rains bringing these into 
a condition which results in rapid fermentation. 





The recent collision of the steamer Arizona 
with an iceberg tends to strengthen a belief 
which has long existed in the public mind. 
Doubtless many of those vessels against which 
only the record *‘ missing” stands have met their 
fate by collision with icebergs on the ocean, and 
none have escaped to tell the tale. The Arizona 
had a most narrow escape from destruction, and 
again the lesson of unceasing care and watchful- 
ness on the part of all those who take charge of 
human lives is reiterated. 





Ireland seems to be in a most unhappy condi- 
tion as regards landlords and tenants. The agi- 
tation which has so largely shown itself in public 
meetings and collective demonstrations is now 
exhibited more and more in private threats and 
terrorism. The ringleaders go about at night, 
masked, threatening death to tenants who pay 
more rent than a certain specified percentage, so 
that, according to late reports, it is evident that 
before long it will be as dangerous for a tenant 
to pay his rent as for a landlord to collect it. 
Instead of attempting to conquer the savages of 
Afghanistan and Zululand, it would seem as if 
the British government might advantageously 
direct its energies to the just, peaceful, and hap- 
py solntion of a home problem of great difficulty 
and manifest importance. The land system in 
Ireland needs reorganizing for the benefit of 
both land owners and land renters. 





Eighty-six children are attending the new 
government school for Indians at Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania. Among them are sons and daughters 
of the well-known chiefs Spotted Tail, Black 
Crow, White Thunder, Whirlwind, Brave Bull, 
Good Voice, and others. 





It is stated as a fact which will strike many 
persons as singular, that of foreign vessels arriv- 
ing at the port of New York, Norway has more 
than any other country except Great Britain, 
and Italy ranks next to Norway. 





Awhile ago the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children circulated no- 
tices requesting all parents to have at least one ar- 
ticle of clothing upon their children upon which 
the name and residence were plainly marked. 





A new postage-stamp is to be issued next Jan- 
uary in Great Britain. It will bear a portrait of 
the Queen as she looks in her mature age, quite 
unlike the portrait of her Majesty on the stamps 
now in use, which represent her as she was when 
just entering womanhood. 





Reports concerning the French crops are rath- 
er depressing. In some sections the silk crop 
has utterly failed. The cold wet spring and 
summer and the early frost in October prevented 
the grapes from ripening properly, which will 
have a bad effect upon the wine crop. Potatoes 
are poor, and the yield of the beet root small. 
It is evident, if reports are not exaggerated, that 
the coming winter will be a very trying time in 
many sections of France. 





A vegetable monstrosity in the shape of a tur- 
nip weighing eighteen and a half pounds is re- 
ported from North Abington, Massachusetts. 





One of the most interesting art exhibitions 
ever made in Boston is that of the paintings of 
the late William Morris Hunt, at the Museum 
of Fine Arts. The collection is a large one, ex- 
emplifying very fully the career of the lamented 
artist. 





An event of national interest was the dedica- 
tion at Washington, November 19, of a colossal 
statue of General Thomas, with ceremonies by 
the Society of the Army of the Cumberland. 
Over 50,000 people were present at these cere- 
monies, and the procession, it is said, surpassed 
in its military features anything seen in Washi- 
ington since the grand review at the close of the 
war. The statue represents General Thomas as 
on horseback, observing a battlescene. Itstands 
on a pedestal of granite sixteen feet in height. 
Both horse and rider are about twice life-size. 
The statue was designed by Mr. J. Q. A. Ward, 
who receives $40,000 for his work. 





For more than four centuries the cod-fishery 
has been carried on without interruption, yet the 
supply at the present day is enormous. The 
fecundity of this fish is wonderful. By those 
who have taken the trouble to satisfy themselves 
it has been caleulated that when one devours a 
cod’s roe he also devours no less than about 
180,000,000 pounds of food, supposing it were 
allowed to arrive at maturity. The cod-fish is 
known throughout the civilized world, and is 
popular among many different nations. In the 
cod-fishery of the United States there are no less 
than 10,000 men and boys employed, and about 
2000 vessels. 





About the last of October a very curious and 
wonderful plant was exhibited in Portland, Ore- 
gon, and a local newspaper gives a description 
of it. The plant is said to be indigenous to Ja- 
pan, and its technical name has not been an- 
nounced, but it is appropriately known as the 
“baby plant.’? It is of the genus lily, varies 
from two to four feet in height, has leaves about 
six inches long and two wide, and blossoms 
semi-annually. The flower is star-shaped, hav- 
ing five petals of a handsome brown and yellow 
eolor. The calyx encircles and protects a tiny 
little figure that bears an exact resemblance to 
a nude baby, its little arms and legs outstretch- 
ed, and the eyes distinctly marked. Hovering 
over this diminutive form is a small canopy, 
angel-shaped, having extended arms and wings, 
and peering closely into the face of the infant. 
The curious family of plants of which the “ baby” 
is a member is also said to produce perfect imi- 
tations—if they may be so designated—of differ- 
ent animals, insects, and birds. ‘The paper from 
which we gather our information quaintly re- 
marks that when the plant on exhibition in Port- 
land is fully matured and in full bloom, *‘it will 





look like a shipwrecked foundling hospital.” 
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MINIATURE YACHTING. 

HIS pretty picture finds its prototypes all over 

the land—in Central Park, on Boston Com- 
mon, and wherever a public-spirited municipal 
government has provided the citizens with spa- 
cious pleasure-grounds, and their inevitable ac- 
companiment of picturesque lakes, so dear to the 
heart of youthful yachtsmen, who compete with 
their elders in Lilliput regattas. In point of fact, 
good seamanship js needed to manage the tiny 
craft; for to sail a small vessel from one given 
point to another, when close hauled to the wind, 
needs no little skill and experience, as an error 
of a twentieth of an inch, more or less, in fixing 
ihe rudder and in determining the play of the 
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mainsail, will speedily turn the little vessel from 
her course, and send her gayly sailing up the 
stream with a delightful uncertainty as to the side 
on which she will ultimately end her trip. Among 
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THE STORY OF A LIE. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


the English boys the passion for this kind of amuse- , 


ment is so great that they have organized regular 


nautical clubs, with well-known yachts and sail. | 


| ors, and have arranged matches that are looked 
| forward to with much interest by all concerned. 
| The example is easy of imitation in our own coun- 
| try, where there are few villages so situated as 
| not to own a brook or pond amply large enough 
to meet the requirements of miniature yachting. 
The lads can exercise their ingenuity by fitting 
out fleets with their own hands, and can interest 
| their sisters by taking their dolls as passengers. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
BATTLE ROYAL. 


Sevire Nasesy, on sitting down to lunch, had 
inquired for Dick, whom he had not seen since 


the day before at dinner; and the servant an- | 


swering awkwardly that Master Richard had 
come back but had gone out again with the 
| pony-phaeton, his suspicions became aroused, 
| and he cross-questioned the man until the whole 
was out. It appeared from this report that Dick 


M)\))) 


| had been going about for nearly a month with a 
| girl in the Vale—a Miss Van Tromp; that she 
| lived near Lord Trevanion’s upper wood ; that re- 
| cently Miss Van Tromp’s papa had returned home 
from foreign parts after a prolonged absence ; 
that this papa was an old gentleman, very chatty 
and free with his money in the public-house— 
| whereupon Mr. Naseby’s face became encrimson- 
ed; that the papa, furthermore, was ‘said to be 
an admiral—whereupon Mr. Naseby spat out a 
| whistle brief and fierce as an oath; that Master 
| Dick seemed very friendly with the papa—‘ God 
| help him!” said Mr. Naseby; that last night 
| Master Dick had not come in, and to-day he 
| had driven away in the phaeton with the young 
| lady— 


“ Young woman,” ¢fects 

“Yes, Sir,” said th? mar 
willing enough to gost f 
now cowed by the effet of 
on the master. “ Yothe w 

“Had they luggageP” de 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

Mr. Naseby was sil¢ft fo 
to keep down his eméion, 
far as to mount intojfhe s 
was in the nearest datiger ¢ 
rowful. 

“ And was this—thf Ve 
he asked, dwelling seqinfu 

The servant believgi n 
shift the responsibilg® of 
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oman,” Cfrected Mr. Naseby. 
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ders, suggested that perhaps the master had bet- 


* said thf man, who had been un-| ter inquire further from George, the stable-man, 


h to gostiy from the first, and was 
y the eff of his communications 
. “Yothe woman, Sir.” 

luggage?’ demanded the squire. 


was sile it for a moment, struggling 
his eméfion, and he mastered it so 
int into 


rest daler of melting into the sor- 


| 


te sarcastic vein, when he | 


this—th Van Dunk with them?” | 


lling se(fnfully upon the name. 
t believgi not, and being eager to 
onsibil@® of speech to other shoul- 


in person. 

“Tell him to saddle the chestnut and come 
with me. He can take the gray gelding; for we 
may ride fast. And then you can take away this 
trash,” added Mr. Naseby, pointing to the lunch- 
eon; and he arose, lordly in his anger, and march- 
ed forth upon the terrace to await his horse. 

There Dick’s old nurse shrunk up to him, for 
the news went like wildfire over Naseby House, 
and timidly expressed a hope that there was 
nothing much amiss with the young master. 

“Tl pull him through,” the squire said, grim- 
ly, as though he meant to pull him through a 
threshing-mill; “I'll save him from this gang; 


| God help him with the next! 
low company, and no natural affections to steady 
him. His father was no society for him ; he must 
go fuddling with a Dutchman, Nance, and now 
he’s caught. Let us pray he’ll take the lesson,” 
he added, more gravely; “but youth is here to 
make troubles, and age to pull them out again.” 
Nance whimpered, and recalled several episodes 
of Dick’s childhood, which moved Mr. Naseby to 
blow his nose and shake her hard by the hand; 
and then, the horse arriving opportunely, to get 
himself without delay into the saddle and can- 
ter off. 
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The shadow darkened on Mr. Naseby’s face; the 
junction did not occur to him; his last hope was 
for Van Tromp’s cottage; thither he bade George 
guide him, and thither he followed, nursing grief, 
anxiety, and indignation in his heart. 

“ Here it is, Sir,” said George, stopping. 

“ What! on my own land!” he cried. “ How’s 
this? I let this place to somebody—MeWhirter, 
or McGlashan.” 

“Miss McGlashan was the young lady’s aunt, 


| Sir, I believe,” returned George. 


“ Ay—dummies,” said the squire. “TI shall 


He rode straight, hot spur, to Thymebury, where, | whistle for my rent, too. Here, take my horse.” 


as was to be expected, he could glean no tidings 
of the runaways. 


} 


They had not been seen at the | by the window with a long glass. 


The Admiral, this hot afternoon, was sitting 
He already 


He has a taste for | George; they had not been seen at the station. | knew the squire by sight, and now, seeing him 


dismount before the cottage and come striding 
| through the garden, concluded without doubt he 
| was there to ask for Esther’s hand. 

| “This is why the girl is not yet home,” he 
thought: ‘a very suitable delicacy on young 
| Naseby’s part.” And he con d himself with 
| some pomp, answered the loud rattle of the rid- 
ing-whip upon the door with a dulcet invitation 
| to enter, and coming forward with a bow and a 
| smile, “‘ Mr. Naseby, I believe,” said he. 

The squire came armed for battle, took in his 
man from top to toe in one rapid and scornful 
glance, and decided on a course at once. He 
must let the fellow see that he understood him. 

“ You are Mr. Van Tromp 2?” he returned, rough- 
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ly, and without taking any notice of the proffered 
hand. 

“The same, Sir,” replied the Admiral. “ Pray 
be seated.” 

“No, Sir,” said the squire, point-blank, “T will 
not be seated. I am told that you are an admi- 
ral,” he added. 

“No, Sir, Iam not an admiral,” returned Van 
Tromp, who now began to grow nettled, and en- 
ter into the spirit of the interview. 

“Then why do you call yourself one, Sir 

“JT have to ask your pardon—lI do not,” says 
Van Tromp, as grand as the Pope. 

But nothing was of avail against the squire. 

“You sail under false colors from beginning 
to end,” he said. ‘ Your very house was taken 
under a sham name.” 

“Tt is not my house. 
guest,” replied the Admiral. 
house—” 

“ Well,” said the squire, “ what then? hey ?” 

The Admiral looked at him nobly, but was silent. 

“ Look here,” said Mr. Naseby ; “ this intimida- 
tion is a waste of time; it is thrown away on me, 
Sir; it will not sueceed with me. I will not per- 
mit you even to gain time by your fencing. Now, 
Sir, I presume you understand what brings me 
here.” 

“T am entirely at a loss to account for your 
intrusion,” bows and waves Van Tromp. 

“J will try to tell you, then. I come here as a 
father”—down came the riding-whip upon the 
table—‘“I have right and justice upon my side. 
I understand your calculations, but you calcu- 
lated without me. J am a man of the world, and 
I see through you and your manceuvres, I am 
dealing now with a conspiracy—I stigmatize it as 
such, and I will expose it and crush it. And now 
I order you to tell me how far things have gone, 
and whither you have smuggled my unhappy son.” 

“* My God, Sir!” Van Tromp broke out, “I have 
had about enough of this. Your son? God 
knows where he is, for me! What the devil 
have I to do with your son? My daughter is 
out, for the matter of that; I might ask you 
where she was, and what would you say to that ? 
But this is all midsummer madness, Name your 
business distinctly, and be off.” 

“ How often am I to tell you ?” cried the squire. 
“Where did your daughter take my son to-day in 
that cursed pony-carriage ?” 

“In a pony-carriage ?” repeated Van Tromp. 

“ Yes, Sir—with luggage.” 

“ Luggage ?”—Van Tromp had turned a little 
pale. 

“ Luggage, I said—luggage !” shouted Naseby. 
“You may spare me this dissimulation. Where's 
my son? You are speaking to a father, Sir—a 
father.” 

“ But, Sir, if this be true,” out came Van 
Tromp, in a new key, “it is I who have an ex- 
planation to demand.” 

“Precisely. There is the conspiracy,” retorted 
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I am my daughter’s 
“If it were my 
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Naseby. “Oh,” he added, “I am a man of thé 
world. I can see through and through you.” 


Van Tromp began to understand. 

“You speak a great deal about being a father, 
Mr. Naseby,” said he; “I believe you forget that 
the appellation is common to both of us. I am 
at a loss to figure to myself, however dimly, how 
any man—lI have not said any gentleman—could 
so brazenly insult another as you have been in- 
sulting me since you entered this house. For the 
first time I appreciate your base insinuations, and 
I despise them and you. You were, I am told, a 
manufacturer; Iam an artist; I have seen better 
days; I have moved in society where you would 
not be received, and dined where you would be 
glad to pay a pound to see me dining. The so- 
called aristocracy of wealth, Sir, I despise. I re- 
fuse to help you; I refuse to be helped by you. 
There lies the door.” 

And the Admiral stood forth in a halo. 

It was then that Dick entered. He had been 
waiting in the porch for some time back, and 
Esther had been listlessly standing by his side. 
He had put out his hand to bar her entrance, and 
she had submitted without surprise; and though 
she seemed to listen, she searcely appeared to 
comprehend, Dick, on his part, was as white as 
a sheet; his eyes burned and his lips trembled 
with anger as he thrust the door suddenly open, 
introduced Esther with ceremonious gallantry, 
and stood forward, and knocked his hat firmer 
on his head, like a man about to leap. 

“ What is all this ?” he demanded. 

“Ts this your father, Mr. Naseby ?” inquired the 
Admiral. 

“It is,” said the young man. 

“I make you my compliments,” returned Van 
Tromp. 

“Dick,” cried his father, suddenly breaking 
forth, “it is not too late, is it? Ihave come here 
in time to save you. Come, come away with me 
—come away from this place.” 

And he fawned upon Dick with his hands. 

“Keep your hands off me,” cried Dick, not 
meaning unkindness, but because his nerves were 
shattered by so many successive miseries. 

“No, no,” said the old man, “don’t repulse 
your father, Dick, when he has come here to save 
you. Don’t repulse me,my boy. Perhaps I heve 
not been kind to you, not quite considerate, too 
harsh; my boy, it was not for want of love. 
Think of old times. I was kind to you then, was 
I not? When you were a child, and your moth- 
er was with us.” Mr. Naseby was interrupted by 
a sort of sob. Dick stood looking at him in a 
maze. ‘Come away,” pursued the father, in a 
whisper; “you need not be afraid of any conse- 
quences. I am a man of the world, Dick, and 
she can have no claim on you—no claim, I tell 
you; and we'll be handsome too, Dick ; we'll give 
them a good round figure, father and daughter, 
and there’s an end.” 

He had been trying to get Dick toward the door, 
but the latter stood off. 

“ You had better take care, Sir, how you insult 
that lady,” said the son, as black as night. 








“You would not choose between your father 
and your mistress ?” said the father. 

“What do you call her, Sir?” cried Dick, high 
and clear. 

Forbearance and patience were not among Mr. 
Naseby’s qualities. 

“T called her your mistress,” he shouted, “and 
I might have called her a—” 

“That is an unmanly lie,” replied Dick, slowly. 

“Dick!” cried the father—* Dick !” 

“T do not care,” said the son, strengthening 
himself against his own heart; “I—I have said 
it, and it is the truth.” 

There was a pause. 

“ Dick,” said the old man at last, in a voice that 
was shaken as by a gale of wind, “I am going. 
I leave you with your friends, Sir—with your 
friends. I came to serve you, and now I go away 
a broken man. For years I have seen this com- 
ing, and now it has come. You never loved me. 
Now you have been the death of me. You may 
boast of that. Now I leave you. God pardon 
you!” 

With that he was gone, and the three who re- 
mained together heard his horse’s hoofs descend 
the lane. Esther had not made a sign throughout 
the interview, and still kept silence now that it 
was over; but the Admiral, who had once or 
twice moved forward and drawn back again, now 
advanced for good. 

“You are a man of spirit, Sir,” said he to Dick ; 
“but though I am no friend to parental interfer- 
ence, I will say that you were heavy on the govern- 
or.” Then he added, with a chuckle: “ You be- 
gan, Richard, with a silver spoon, and here you are 
in the water like the rest. Work, work, nothing 
like work. You have parts; you have manners ; 
why, with application, you may die a millionaire !” 

Dick shook himself. He took Esther by the 
hand, looking at her mournfully. 

“Then this is farewell,” he said. 

“Yes,” she answered. There was no tone in 
her voice, and she did not return his gaze. 

“ Forever,” added Dick. 

“ Forever,” she repeated, mechanically. 

“T have had hard measure,” he continued. 
“In time I believe I could have shown you I was 
worthy, and there was no time long enough to 
show how much I loved you. But it was not to 
be. I have lost all.” 

He relinquished her hand, still looking at her, 
and she turned to leave the room. 

“Why, what in fortune’s name is the meaning 
of all this?” cried Van Tromp. “Esther, come 
back !” 

“Let her go,” said Dick; and he watched her 
disappear with strangely mingled feelings. For 
he had fallen into that stage when men have the 
vertigo of misfortune, court the strokes of desti- 
ny, and rush toward anything decisive, that it may 
free them from suspense, though at the cost of 
ruin. Itis oneof the many minor forms of suicide. 

“She did not love me,” he said, turning to her 
father. 

“T feared as much,” said he, “ when I sounded 
her. Poor Dick! poor Dick! And yet I believe 
I am as much cut up as you are. I was born to 
see others happy.” . 

“You forget,” returned Dick, with something 
like a sneer, “that Iam now a pauper.” 

Van Tromp snapped his fingers. 

“Tut!” said he ; “ Esther had plenty for us all.” 

Dick looked at him with some wonder. It had 
never dawned upon him that this shiftless, thrift- 
less, worthless, sponging parasite was yet, after 
and in spite of all, not mercenary in the issue of 
his thoughts; yet so it was. 

“ Now,” said Dick, “‘ I must go.” 

“Go?” cried Van Tromp. “Where? Not 
one foot, Mr. Richard Naseby. Here you shall 
stay in the mean time! and—well, and do some- 
thing practical—advertise for a situation as pri- 
vate secretary—and when you have it, go and 
welcome. But in the mean time, Sir, no false 
pride; we must stay with our friends; we must 
sponge awhile on Papa Van Tromp, who has 
sponged so often upon us.” 

“ By God,” eried Dick, “I believe you are the 
best of the lot.” 

“Dick, my boy,” replied the Admiral, winking, 
“you mark me: I am not the worst.” 

“Then why—” began Dick, and then paused. 
“But Esther—” he began again, once more to 
interrupt himself. ‘“ The fact is, Admiral—” he 
came out with it roundly now—* your daughter 
wished to run away from you to-day, and I only 
brought her back with difficulty.” 

“In the pony-carriage?” asked the Admiral, 
with the silliness of extreme surprise. 

“Yes,” Dick answered. 

“Why, what the devil was she running away 
from ?” 

Dick found the question unusually hard to 
answer. 

‘* Why,” said he, “ you know you're a bit of a 
” 


” 


rip. 

“T behave to that girl, Sir, like an archdea- 
con,” replied Van Tromp, warmly. 

“ Well—excuse me—but you know you drink,” 
insisted Dick. 

“T know that I was a sheet in the wind’s eye, 
Sir, once—once only, since I reached this place,” 
retorted the Admiral. “ And even then I was fit 
for any drawing-room. I should like you to tell 
me how many fathers, lay and clerical, go up 
stairs every day with a face like a lobster, and 
cod’s eyes—and are dull, upon the back of it— 
not even mirth for the money! No, if that’s 
what she runs for, all I say is, let her run.” 

“You see’—Dick tried it again—“she has 
fancies—” 

“Confound her fancies!” cried Van Tromp. 
“T used her kindly; she had her own way; I was 
her father. Besides, 1 had taken quite a liking 
to the girl, and meant to stay with her for good. 
But I tell you what it is, Dick, since she has trifled 
with you—oh yes, she did, though!—and since 
her old papa’s not good enough for her—the dev- 
il take her, say I.” 





“You will be kind to her at least ?” said Dick. 

“T never was unkind to a living soul,” replied 
the Admiral. ‘Firm I can be, but not unkind.” 

“Well,” said Dick, offering his hand, “ God 
bless you, and farewell.” 

The Admiral swore by all his gods he should 
not go. ‘ Dick,” he said, “ you are a selfish dog; 
you forget your old Admiral. You wouldn’t leave 
him alone, would you ?” 

It was useless to remind him that the house 
was not his to dispose of, that being a class of 
considerations to which his intelligence was 
closed; so Dick tore himself off by force, and 
shouting a good-by, made off along the lane to 
Thymebury. 





CHAPTER IX. 


IN WHICH THE LIBERAL EDITOR RE-APPEARS AS 
“DEUS EX MACHINA.” 


Ir was perhaps a week iater, as old Mr. Nase- 
by sat brooding in his study, that there was shown 
in upon him, on urgent business, a little hectic 
gentleman, shabbily attired. 

“T have to ask pardon for this intrusion, Mr. 
Naseby,” he said; ‘‘ but I come here to perform 
a duty. My card has been sent in, but perhaps 
you may not know, what it does not tel] you, that 
I am the editor of the Thymebury Star.” 

Mr. Naseby looked up, indignant. 

“T cannot fancy,” he said, “ that we have much 
in common to discuss.” 

“IT have only a word to say—one piece of in- 
formation to communicate. Some months ago 
we had—you will pardon my referring to it, it is 
absolutely necessary—but we had an unfortunate 
difference as to facts.” 

“Have you come to apologize?” asked the 
squire, sternly. 

“No, Sir; to mention a circumstance. On the 
morning in question, your son, Mr. Richard 
Naseby—” 

“T do not permit his name to be mentioned.” 

“You will, however, permit me,” replied the 
editor. 

“You are cruel,” said the squire. 
right ; he was a broken man. 

Then the editor described Dick’s warning visit ; 
and how he had seen in the lad’s eye that there 
was a thrashing in the wind, and had escaped 
through pity only—so the editor put it—“ through 
pity only, Sir. And oh, Sir,” he went on, “if you 
had seen him speaking up for you, I am sure 
you would have been proud of your son. I know 
I admired the lad myself, and indeed that’s what 
brings me here.” 

“T have misjudged him,” said the squire. ‘ Do 
you know where he is ?” 

“Yes, Sir; he lies sick at Thymebury.” 

“You can take me to him ?” 

“ican.” 

“T pray God he may forgive me!” said the 
father. 

And he and the editor made post-haste for the 
country town. 

Next day the report went abroad that Mr. Rich- 
ard was reconciled to his father, and had been 
taken home to Naseby House. He was still ail- 
ing, it was said, and the squire nursed him like 
the proverbial woman. Rumor, in this instance, 
did no more than justice to the truth; and 
over the sick-bed many confidences were ex- 
changed, and clouds that had been growing for 
years passed away in a few hours, and, as fond 
mankind loves to hope, forever. Many long talks 
had been fruitless in external action, though fruit- 
ful for the understanding of the pair; but at last, 
one showery Tuesday, the squire might have been 
observed upon his way to the cottage in the lane. 

The old gentleman had arranged his features 
with a view to self-command, rather than exter- 
nal cheerfulness ; and he entered the cottage on 
his visit of conciliation with the bearing of a cler- 
gyman come to announce a death. 

The Admiral and his daughter were both with- 
in, and both looked upon their visitor with more 
surprise than favor. 

“Sir,” said he to Van Tromp, “I am told I 
have done you much injustice.” 

There came a little sound in Esther’s throat, 
and she put her hand suddenly to her heart. 

“You have, Sir; and the acknowledgment suf- 
fices,” replied the Admiral. “I am prepared, 
Sir, to be easy with you, since I hear you have 
made it up with my friend Dick. But let me re- 
mind you that you owe some apologies to this 
young lady also.” 

“JT shall have the temerity to ask for more 
than her forgiveness,” said the squire. “ Miss 
Van Tromp,” he continued, “once I was in great 
distress, and knew nothing of you or your charac- 
ter; but I believe you will pardon a few rough 
words to an old man who asks forgiveness from 
his heart. I have heard much of you since then ; 
for you have a fervent advocate in my house. I 
believe you will understand that I speak of my 
son. He is, I regret to say, very far from well ; 
he does not pick up as the doctors had ex- 
pected; he has a great deal upon his mind, and, 
to tell you the truth, my girl, if you won’t help 
us, I am afraid I shall lose him. Come, now, for- 
give him! I was angry with him once myself, 
and I found I was in the wrong. This is only a 
misunderstanding, like the other, believe me; and 
with one kind movement, you may give happiness 
to him, and to me, and to yourself.” 

Esther made a movement toward the door, but 
long before she reached it she had broken forth 
sobbing. 

“Tt is all right,” said the Admiral; “I under- 
stand the sex. Let me make you my compli- 
ments, Mr. Naseby.” 

The squire was too much relieved to be angry. 

‘““My dear,” said he to Esther, “ you must not 
agitate yourself.” 

“She had better go up and see him right away,” 
suggested Van Tromp. 

“T had not ventured to propose it,” replied the 
squire. ‘ Les convenances, I believe—” 


He was 





“ Je m’en fiche,” cried the Admiral, snapping his 
fingers. ‘She shall go and see my friend Dick. 
Run and get ready, Esther.” 

Esther obeyed. 

“She has not—has not run away again?” in- 
quired Mr. Naseby, as soon as she was gone. 

“No,” said Van Tromp, “not again. She is a 
devilish odd girl, though, mind you that.” 

“But I can not stomach the man with the car- 
buncles,” thought the squire. 

And this is why there is a new household and 
a brand-new baby in Naseby Dower Honse; and 
why the great Van Tromp lives in pleasant style 
upon the shores of England; and why twenty-six 
individual copies of the Thymebury Star are re- 
ceived daily at the door of Naseby House. 

THE END. 





RONDEAU. 
A rose fell from her hair last night, 
When dawn undid the frail lamp-light, 
And the waltz went more languidly. 


I brought it her. She looked on me, 
Half turned to set her wreath aright. 


I wonder was the dawn’s delight 

Lovelier or more infinite 

When Cypris o’er the roseate sea 
Arose ? 


Red flower of flowers, ’tis vours by right 
To touch her long throat’s rose and white, 
And fall for love. Tell her for me 
How hard sometimes it is to be 
So near a rose, alas! not quite 
A rose. 





A QUEER THANKSGIVING. 

. } i the loneliest old place in Rome, this Pa- 

lazzo Comparini,” said Thorn, an American 
painter, to Giuseppe, the porter. Giuseppe always 
lounged at a door that led from the court-yard into 
a darkness and a dampness supposed to be his 
apartment. Giuseppe was white-haired and bent, 
and, after the fashion of the Italian lower orders, 
felt almost past work at fifty, but certainly not 
past the pleasures of conversation. 

“Certo, signore, the palace is lonely enough 
nowadays, but the Comparinis used to be rich, 
and kept up a great state. No grass in the court 
then, no mould on those marble steps, no silence, 
no foreign painters on the top floor (without of- 
fense to you, signore). Then the young count— 
ah, well, he was a rare one”—here the old por- 
ter fell to laughing—‘‘and a gay one, and a care- 
less one. He went to Paris, and, whew! away 
went the money. The villa was sold, the prop- 
erty on the Corso was sold, the palace at Naples 
was sold, and back came the count, as merry as 
ever, and got married. Married a young wife, 
and then away went her fortune. Paris again: 
horses, gambling, betting, and worse. Five years 
ago he died—died merry, too. <A pleasant man 
was the count.” 

“Very pleasant man,” said Thorn, grimly. 
“Then he squandered everything ?” 

“ Except this palace; and that would have gone 
if he had lived.” 

“ How about his wife ?” 

“Well, her father gave her something’ more, 
and then here’s the palace yet. Wait, signore.” 

Giuseppe shuffled off toward a young lady who 
had just entered, and who beckoned him from the 
staircase. She was a little person, with a low 
brow and wonderful liquid Southern eyes, and a 
row of small teeth like, as Thorn mentally re- 
marked, sweet-corn. She had a dimple in one 
cheek only. You couldn’t ask a mate in the oth- 
er cheek, for such a dimple couldn’t possibly be 
repeated. She had a small straight nose and a 
full mouth; she was brown, and she was quick, 
yet languid. She talked with Giuseppe in lively 
fashion, yet leaned against a pedestal, like a weary 
nymph in a picture. All this Thorn noted. Then 
he caught Giuseppe’s name as she pronounced it, 
with that gentle separation of the syllables, as if 
for lingering more tenderly on each. 

“What a lovely name the old wretch has!” he 
thought. As the little lady tripped lightly up the 
stairs he was very glad to ask the old wretch, and 
right eagerly too, “‘ Who is the signorina ?” 

“The Countess Vittoria Comparini.” 

“Does she live here ?” 

“Of course. On the second floor.” 

“Does she—does anybody—does she have 
many visitors?” stammered Thorn, adding, to 
himself, “ Confound this foreign tongue! it won’t 
let a fellow say what he means.” 

Giuseppe caught the meaning pretty surely, 
for he answered, “‘ Certainly, signore, the countess 
sees her own friends.” 

“You mean the foreigners—that is, the Ro- 
mans.” 

“T mean the Romans, not the foreigners, La- 
dies like herself, and gentlemen like the count, 
her late husband.” 

“Like the fellow that spent her dowry.” 

“T mean gentlemen—people who don’t work as 
I do, or as—” 

“Ha! ha! as J do,” laughed Thorn. 

“ Well—yes, signore,” said Giuseppe, with po- 
lite hesitation. 

“Here’s a genuine old world creature,” thought 
Mr. Thorn, not a little amused, “‘ untouched by re- 
publicanism, communism, or nihilism. Pray that 
his mistress is more modern, and so, accessible.” 

A vain prayer it seemed, for in payment of a 
month of cold sentinel duty on the marble stairs, 
often an hour at a time, Mr. Thorn had met the 
Countess Comparini but twice. Once she passed 
him with a slight bow and downcast eyes as he 
politely lifted his hat; and one morning she look- 
ed up with a “ Grazie, signore,” as he restored the 
prayer-book that she had let fall on returning 
from early mass. This wasn’t the American way 


of getting on with a lovely woman, so Thorn ap- 
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plied to an Italian fellow at the banker’s who talk- 
ed English. 

“ Posseeble to know the Countess Comparini, 
my dear fellow? No. The contessa is of an old 
house. Shelikes not the foreigners. Imposseeble, 
my dear boy.” 

“Ts it?” said Thorn, and shut his teeth in good 
New England fashion. ‘“ We'll see.” 

Then he lounged about town for days, making 
acquaintances among the nobility. Counts and 
marquises in plenty he came to know, for Thorn 
was only pleasing a Bohemian fancy by lodging 
in an old palace, and could afford to stand wine 
dinners for even the hungriest nobles in Italy. 
But no luck. Invariably he found the Countess 
Comparini inapproachable, frequenting a small 
circle, but not inclined to foreign society. Some- 
times he saw her piquant little face on the Pin- 
cian, as she drove alone in an open carriage, and 
then he went home and laid the maddest schemes. 
He even knocked some mortar out of the solid wall 
in his apartment, and told Giuseppe that he re- 
quired, as a tenant, to see the countess about 
some repairs. 

“The signore will go to the agent on the Corso,” 
said Giuseppe. 

At ldst Thorn became horribly jealous of this 
old porter, who was sure of a smile and a pleasant 
word, or perhaps a little confidential talk, as the 
countess would come in from her drive. Gloom- 
ily pondering Giuseppe’s good fortune, an idea 
struck the American. The countess was out. 
Giuseppe was something of a connoisseur in 
wines. Now Thorn had a certain flask contain- 
ing a certain liquid that might easily be called 
American wine. Giuseppe, without much persua- 
sion, swallowed a good pint of whiskey straight, 
and swore by all the saints it was better than 
Montepulciano. Soon he lay senseless in the 
court-yard, and then Thorn coolly sauntered into 
the street, waiting for the countess’s carriage. 
Before long it came, and he lounged discreetly in 
the porte cochére. 

“Giuseppe !” called the countess, in that cooing 
way that always set Thorn wishing to be an old 
serving-man. Then seeing the man’s prostrate 
form, she gave a little ery, and going to him in 
sweet womanly fashion, turned up his rough face, 
and said, “ Oh, the poor Giuseppe is ill—Teresa !” 
This last to her maid, who might have heard 
through one of the open windows, but did not. 
“Teresa, help me. Poor Giuseppe!” 

This was Thorn’s time. Advancing, he said, 
“Pardon me, signora, but I have a little skill. I 
can help the man.” 

“Are you a doctor, signore? I thought you 
were a—” 

“‘A painter,” said Thorn, secretly exulting that 
she had thought of him at all. “So I am, but so 
poor a one that I’ve wit enough outside my own 
craft to treat a simple case like this.” 

“Oh, he is an old and faithful servant.” 

“Leave him to me, and in a short time I will 
let you know his condition,” said Thorn, formally. 

Reluctantly she went. Thorn moved the man 
inside, and in five minutes met the countess’s anx- 
ious face at the door of her own salon. Be sure 
Giuseppe’s recovery was delayed; be sure that 
only Teresa, the maid, who did not understand 
the symptoms, was allowed to approach him ; and 
be very sure that bulletins were conveyed every 
few minutes to the countess by a tireless mes- 
senger. During the evening the invalid became 
conscious. Then Mr. Worthington Thorn, with 
every claim to gratitude, with a year of formal 
acquaintance, franchised at one lucky bound, re- 
posed his six feet of American pluck and expe- 
dient on an ancient Comparini sofa, and secretly 
laid down before the lady’s dainty little slippers 
all his honest New England heart. 

Now Giuseppe too was indebted to Thorn for 
not mentioning the nature of his illness, and obey- 
ed the order to remain indisposed for several days. 
Several days! why, they were more like several 
weeks, so common had it grown for the countess 
to say, “A riverderla, Signor Torn.” 

“ Thorn, if you please, signora.” 

Then, with a violent exertion to fulfill the rules 
of enunciating “ th,” the troublesome combination 
would somehow slip away in a laugh, and the 
countess would say, blushing and looking very 
lovely indeed, ‘‘ Ah! I can never say that foreign 
name of yours.” 

“Try my first name—Worthington.” 

“ Vortinton. Is that right ?” 

“Whatever you say is right.” 

“Ah! your Italian improves. You can make 
compliments already.” 

In truth, Thorn got on wonderfully in Italian. 
With so much practice, no wonder. Not only had 
he much to say on his own account, but the count- 
ess was insatiable in her curiosity about his home 
and the ways of the American people. 

“How strange and how foreign! Ah! an 
Italian could never like such things,” she would 
exclaim. 

“Then you do not like anything foreig 
countess ?” 

A little shrug for answer, and a little elevation 
of the eyebrows, that might mean polite reluctance 
to offend, and might mean bashful hesitancy to 
speak a flattering truth. 

“Tell me, signore,” the countess asked—“ then 
your sisters do not go to mass ?” 

“ They go to a little plain wooden church, where 
there is no altar, and where a man in citizen’s dress 
makes prayers, and they, standing up, listen.” 

“How dreadful! Poor girls, I pity them.” 

“ Pity their brother, signora.” 

The signora was too versed in coquetry to an- 
swer this appeal, so she started another point. 

“ And do women speak in public in America 

“Oh yes; that’s common.” 

“ And their husbands, what do they say ?” 

“That if a woman has ideas or opinions, she 
has a right to express them.” 

“An Italian wouldn’t like that. And how 
about a woman’s dowry ?” 

“Most women marcy witout any.” 
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“Ttalians wouldn’t like that,’ laughed the 
countess. 

“But if a wife has property, it is protected so 
the husband shall not squander it. Would the 
Italians like that ?” 

““I—I think the women would,” and the count- 
ess looked thoughtful. 

Thorn felt he was striking home and making 
progress ; but the countess, seeing him dare to 
look happy again, started her raillery. ‘“ Now 
tell me about your festa days. What do you do 
at Easter ?” 

“‘ Nothing much where I live. Some people eat 
a few eggs or put a few flowers in the churches.” 

“How sad! NoEaster! But you have a Car- 
nival ?” 

“Not where I live.” 

“No carnival! But an Italian would die with- 
eut the Carnival. Pray what do you have ?” 

“We have Fourth of July.” 

“ Forterhuli—and what is that ?” 

Thorn explained in few words, adding, “ We 
make all the noise possible; send off fire-works 
all day and all night; but it’s very hot and disa- 
greeable.” 

“It must be dreadful. But you have holi- 
days. There’s Christmas.” 

“Oh yes; we go to church then.” 

“Stand up and hear prayers ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Oh, signore!” and the countess called on 
Heaven with her eyes. 

“And the children have little trees, some- 
times, like the Germans.” 

“ Little trees ?” 

“ Yes—brought into the house.” 

“How strange !” 

“Then we have Thanksgiving.” 

“Tanksgeevin ?” 

“Yes, that’s a great day in late November, 
when we have turkeys.” 

“Turkeys! where?” and the countess open- 
ed her soft eyes so wide that Thorn quite lost 
himself in their brown depths. 

“Where? Oh, on the table, to be sure.” 

“Turkeys, and little trees, and a great noise on 
a hot day, and no Carnival, and a priest in a com- 
mon coat! I could never like American ways.” 
The countess shook her head with decision, and 
for the rest of the evening smiled upon a stout, 
middle-aged marquis, who had a waxed mustache. 

For weeks Thorn haunted the old salon, meet- 
ing the stout marquis at every call, while Count- 
ess Vittoria bestowed her favors evenly. If she 
admired Thorn’s last picture, she admired the mar- 
quis’s new horse; if she let the marquis play with 
her fan, she let Thorn steal a flower from her bou- 
quet. When she was not present, the marquis 
glared at the American, and the American whis- 
tled softly to himself and looked over the stout 
gentleman’s head. He was tall enough to do it 
in an aggravating way. At last matters came to 
a crisis when Thorn sang a love song to Vittoria’s 
own guitar, and pointed the words very dramatic- 
ally. The marquis followed him out, and on the 
stairs said, very red and short of breath, “ You 
will fight me, signore.” 

“Why ?” demanded Thorn, quietly. 

“You know why. The Countess Comparini.” 

“Well?” and Thorn leisurely lighted a cigar. 
“T don’t quite see your point. If you are an ac- 
cepted suitor of the lady—” 

“T fancy I am to be so favored,” replied the 
marquis, fiercely. 

“Then I esteem the countess too highly to in- 
jure her future husband. On the other hand,” 
continued Thorn, with provoking calm and dis- 
tinctness, “if you are not an accepted suitor—” 

‘Well, suppose I’m not ?” blustered the mar- 
quis, rather betraying weakness in his haste. 

“Then, signor marchese, you are less than 
nothing to me. I wouldn’t waste the time walk- 
ing out to a retired spot to shoot you down.” 

“Then you won't fight ?” 

“ No.” 

The marquis was purple with rage by this time, 
and exclaimed, “ Coward !”” 

At the word Thorn asked, “ Have you pistols ?” 

“T have ;” and a valet was beckoned who pre- 
sented a pair. “Ha! you will fight, then!” sneer- 
ed the marquis. Thorn made no reply, but ex- 
amined one of the weapons. 

“Do you observe,” he said, still smoking, “ the 
forefinger of that statue?” It was a cast filling 
a niche at the foot of the long flight of stairs. 
As he spoke he fired, and the finger, shot off, 
clicked as it fell on the marble stairs. The mar- 
quis had just time to note that, when the American 
said, “‘ Now this is for calling me a coward ;” and 
delivered a blow right between his enemy’s eyes, 
which sent that titled gentleman rolling down 
stairs in a senseless heap. Then Thorn went up 
to his rooms, the cigar still alight. 

Now Teresa, the maid, had overheard this scene, 
and the next day the countess said, “ An Italian 
would have had a duel with that gentleman, Sig- 
nor Torn.” 

‘““We don’t shoot fools in America; we whip 
em,” answered the young man. 

“Your ways are not like ours,” sighed the 
countess, with a mock regret, for a smile was 
playing in that one unmatchable dimple. 

‘Countess, could you never like our ways ?” 

“ They are so singular,” she answered, evasively. 

“Could you never like an American? a man 
who loves you sincerely, who will make of you 
not a plaything, not a household ornament, but a 
companion, a friend, a wife?” 

“Tt is all too strange ;” and she spoke low. “I 
could never get used to you. You are so—” 

“Well, so what ?” 

“So tall, and so blonde, and—” 

“ So ugly ble 

“No, but so different from us. And your name 
—I could never, never pronounce it. Vortinton 

Torn.” : 

“T will pronounce it for you; I will do every- 
thing for you.” He approached her, and she took 
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“No, no, signore; don’t ask me. I couldn’t—I 
couldn’t.” 

“Then your answer—” said Thorn, growing 
very white. 

“My answer is—no.” 

“Good-night, countess, and good-by. I have 
live at Rome so long only in the hope which you 
have just blasted.” 

“ Do you go soon ?” 

“T shall stay merely for a celebration that my 
countrymen enjoy at this season, and which I am 
pledged to attend.” 

“T know,” said the countess. “It is Novem- 
ber.” 

He went off bravely enough, leaving the little 
woman standing with her pretty head on one side 
and her eyes cast down. 

It ought to be easy for a young fellow of for- 
tune, of talent, of many resources both within 
and outside of himself, to shake off the thought 
of a little woman standing with her eyes cast 
down. To that end the American occupied him- 
self during the days that intervened before the 
Thanksgiving dinner. Besides having promised 
to be present, he feared his absence, coupled with 
breaking off his known intimacy with the Count- 
ess Vittoria, would give rise to remark and set 
gossip all agog. 

One, two, three times twenty-four hours went 
slowly round. It was the eve of Thanksgiving- 
day ; it would be his last evening in the Comparini 
Palace, his last but one in Rome. Poor Thorn 
was seized with a desire to see once more the face 
that had cost him so much divine misery, to look 
once more into the eyes that had banished himn— 
a foolish, inconsistent impulse known only to lov- 
ers. Half unconsciously he tramped out into the 
great hallways and up and down the cold stair- 
cases, imperfectly lighted by wretched oil-lamps. 
There was confusion on the floor where the count- 
ess lived. People were hurrying in at the doors, 
and then men seemed carrying in great boxts. 
He could hear Teresa’s shrill voice calling on the 
Madonna as they stumbled awkwardly under their 
burdens. The noise of arrivals went on for a 
long time; then it was hard to hear anything dis- 
tinctly, the place was so large and the walls so 
thick. Yet there was the sound of voices and 
laughter, and at last some serving-men went out 
in a crowd, and Teresa’s shrill whisper called aft- 
er them, “ Bring enough for them all to eat.” 

“Enough for them all to eat.” It was a party, 
then. Ferhaps more had come than were expect- 
ed, and the careful Teresa had to make provision 
duly. Ina moment Thorn convinced himself that 
the stout marquis, who had probably recovered 
from his tumble, was being entertained by Count- 
ess Vittoria’s most winning smiles. In his ex- 
cited mind he could see them both; that waxed 
mustache (how he hated it!); and Vittoria— 
from her dainty foot to the topmost braid of her 
little head, he could see her too—see her smile 
and coquet and bandy compliments with that de- 
tested fat fellow he had knocked down stairs. 
Thorn raged, shut himself in the studio, walked 
up and down all night, and looked like a spectre 
inthe morning. Toward noon he fell asleep, and 
waking with a start at five o’clock, he got up to 
dress for the dinner, heartily wishing it all over. 
Trying to cogitate some verse, or toast, or epigram 
for the occasion, he spied among the brushes on 
the dressing-table a dainty envelope. Evidently 
Giuseppe had brought it while he slept. “The 
Countess Comparini’s compliments, and she would 
be happy to see Signor Thorn” (the h very care- 
fully written) “at five o’clock.” 

Thorn vowed he wouldn’t go; then, seeing it 
was already five o’clock, hurried his toilette. He 
whisked out a clean handkerchief, he dashed a lit- 
tle Cologne water about, still swore he wouldn’t go 
and be tortured anew, hastily left his rooms, and 
marched straight down to the familiar great door 
on the second story. He was ushered as far as 
the little antechamber. The drawing-room was 
closely shut. From another entrance the count- 
ess advanced to meet him. She was charmingly 
dressed, but very gentle and shy. 

She hoped she saw the signore well. 

“That could hardly be expected,” he answered, 
all resentment gone, as he looked down upon the 
tender, girlish little creature who was so dear to 
him, 

“T have been,” she faltered, “thinking very 
seriously since we talked the other day; and last 
evening—” 

Thorn braced himself to hear she had accept- 
ed the marquis at the party. 

“—last evening I made up my mind. I—I 
want you to feel at home, so I arranged a little 
surprise. I hope you will like it.” Here she 
opened the drawing-room door. ‘They make a 
dreadful noise, but it pleases me—for your sake.” 

The tears were in her eyes, she was ready for 
his arms, yet Thorn stood in mute amazement. 
The Comparini drawing-room was half filled with 
tables, and on every table was a crowd of gob- 
bling, screeching, flapping, living turkeys, some 
tethered, some cooped, but all joining in the 
dreadful din. 

“What is the meaning—” Thorn began, in 
wild astonishment. 

The countess broke down completely. ‘It’s 
the custom of your country on this day—you told 
me so—turkeys on tables,” she sobbed. “I'll 
try to be a perfect American.” 

“You're a perfect angel,” said Thorn, and all 
Countess Vittoria’s tears, by some strange law of 
hydraulics, ran down an American-cut waist- 
coat. 

“And do you feel very much at home?” she 
asked, in a happy whisper. 

“T never felt so much at home in my life,” he 
answered, clasping her closely. 

“T knew you would. I’m so glad I did it all 
right. The men found it hard to fasten so many 
of them on the tables, though; and the feeding, 
that was dreadful.” 

Thorn laughed very much. “For pity’s sake, 
have them taken off,” he said. 





“No; they shall stay. I don’t mind the noise. 
Ah! caro, when these things gobbled so fright- 
fully all night long, I said, I will love them, for 
this is the custom of his country—perhaps a part 
of his religion.” 

“ Dearest,” said Thorn, as well as he could 
through the flutter and cackle around them, “love 
has all customs, all religions, and all countries for 
itsown. Nothing is hard, or strange, or foreign, 
to hearts that cling together like ours.” 

It was not until the next year, when the count- 
ess met a party of her husband’s compatriots, that 
she found out the real use of the great American 
turkey. 











Lady’s Crochet Cape, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 793. 

Tuts cape is worked with white zephyr worsted and 
a wooden crochet-needle by the patterns Figs. 47 and 
48, Supplement, in Afghan stitch, beginning at the bot- 
tom with a foundation of 5 st. (stitch). The Afghan 
stitch consists of pattern rows composed each of two 
rounds, one round going forward, in which the st. are 
taken up, and one round going back, in which they 
are cast off. In order to shape the cape, narrow or 
widen to suit the pattern. For the narrowing cast off 
2 or 3 at. together as 1 st. in the 2d round of the re- 
spective pattern row, and take up only 1 st. from the 
veins of these st. in the Ist round of the following 
pattern row. When a larger number of st. is to be 
narrowed, leave the st. standing on the outer edge. 
To widen a large number of st. on the left edge make 
a foundation to correspond in length with the under 
edge of the pattern, and from this always take up the 
number of st. required for the widening in the 1st 
round of the respective pattern row. For the widen- 
ing on the right edge, after finishing a pattern row. 
work the requisite number of ch. (chain stitch), and 
from these take up 1 st. each in the next round. To 
widen in the middle of the work in the 1st round of a 
pattern row take up each extra st. from a horizontal 
vein between two vertical veins. Having finished both 
parts of the cape, join them according to the corre- 
sponding figures, at the same time fastening in a pip- 
ing of white cashmere, and edge the cape with the 
border Fig. 2. To work the border take zephyr worst- 
ed and a wooden crochet-needle and make a founda- 
tion of 10 st., then going back on these work the 1st 
round.—Pass over 1 st.,9 sc. (single crochet) on the 
next 9 foundation st., 1ch. 2d round.—Turn the work, 
and on the side which now forms the wrong side lay 
a flat mesh an inch and a quarter in circumference, * 
wind the thread on the mesh from the back toward 
the front, and work 1 sc. on the next sc. in the preced- 
ing round (inserting the needle in both veins of each 
st.), by which means one loop is formed ; repeat eight 
times from * ; finally, 1 ch., and withdraw the mesh 
from the loops. 38d round.—Turn the work, 1 sc. on 
each st. in the preceding round ; finally,1ch. Repeat 
the 2d and 3d rounds until the border is of suitable 
length, then edge it on each side with one round work- 
ed as follows: * 1 sc. on the next edge st., 1 p. (picot, 
consisting of 3 ch. and 1 8c. on the last &c.), pass over 
1 edge st., and repeat from *. Sew the border on the 
cape, and furnish the latter with crochet buttons and 
cord loops for closing. 





ANSWERS 170 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mrs. E. E. H.—If you are a constant reader, you 
must know that we give numerous patterns of the 
plainest suits that are worn. The Bazar’s influence 
would soon cease did it undertake to give those which 
are not worn. 

Mrs. H. W. De L.—The suit you suggest of wine-col- 
ored velvet and camel’s-hair will be appropriate, pro- 
vided you get a very dark shade. You could then en- 
liven the camel’s-hair over-dress by a fichu of broché 
cashmere, and have the skirt plain velvet. Use the 
Marie Antoinette over-dress design for this combina- 
tion suit. Your brown shade must wait still longer to 
be stylish. 

Lizzir.—Your ideas about the black satin dress are 
good. Have the train of three or four flowing breadths, 
and put on the lace to represent an apron, as you are 
tall. The black velvet dress should be similarly made, 
and trimmed with paniers of brocade, or of satin with 
jet fringe. The paniers should merely enlarge the 
hips, and hang straight down before or behind like a 
sash. Then the seams each side of the front breadth 
should have a fan-pleating let in from the knee down. 
Two narrow satin pleatings edge—not border—the 
skirt. The basque is short, with surplice neck. 

Barsara Trevornoox.—Your green silk is rather 
bright, but will do for a slip beneath a dress of white 
grenadine, or cream-color if you prefer; if you under- 
stand selecting contrasts nicely, you might use either 
pink or blue gauze with it, though the white, or else 
pale green, would be safest. Have a short dancing 
dress of it, or at most a demi-train, made by piecing 
the two skirts together. Then cover the front with 
shirred puffing, and put paniers on the hips, and some 
soft drapery of the gauze behind. The basque should 
be short, with surplice neck and elbow sleeves. Read 
about fur trimmings in Bazar No. 47, Vol. XII. 

Inquirer. —General Beauregard’s“ Thug,” illustrated 
among the bric-a-brac of the Old Curiosity Shop at the 
Seventh Regiment Armory Fair, is a short, cross-hafted 
dagger, and when used is grasped in the clinched hand, 
the blade protruding between two fingers. 

S. B. C.—A proposal to correspond should come from 
the gentleman, and not the lady. 

Reraper.—Miss Thackeray’s interesting story, Susy, 
is a prologue to a longer story to be hereafter pub- 
lished. 

Amy.—The Marie Antoinette Suit illustrated in Ba- 
zar No. 48, Vol. XIL., is precisely what you want. Use 
the silk for the fichu and for the cuffs; as you have so 
small a quantity, you must omit it in the other places 
shown in the picture, and use the wool goods instead. 

Lve.ia.—Bridal veils are not worn with dark silk 
dresses. There is not the slightest objection to your 
wearing the dark silk afterward for church, visits, etc. 

Country.—Your samples did not reach us. We can 
send you a cut paper pattern of a short costume, with 
an adjustable train to button on and make the short 
suit a trained dress. 

Mapvee.—Dresses with panier drapery will continue 
to be worn. The short Marie Antoinette over-skirt, 
or the over-dress by that name, will be pretty for young 
girls of sixteen. We can send you cut paper patterns 
of such suits. 

Gertiz.—You should have black velvet, either plain 
or the striped corduroy velvet, for a skirt to wear with 
your brocade. Colored velvet will not look well with 
it, as the black ground is not well covered by the bro- 
caded colored figures. 

Cueyvennr.—You have such a large quantity of the 
broché cashmere that you will probably prefer making 
it up in a polonaise, but it would be more stylish made 
with a skirted basque of the figured goods, and a deep 
wrinkled apron of it meeting full straight breadths 
behind of plain cashmere, that are merely bordered at 
the bottom with the figured goods. You should have 
a long warm cloth travelling cloak in surtout shape, 
with a beaver fur round hat to match, for travelling in 
December. 
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Fig. 1.—Overcoat ror Boy 
FROM 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 


For +o and descrip. see 
Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 35-39. 


Fig: 2.—Frock For 
Boy From 2 To 3 
Years OLD. —{For 
descrip. see Suppl.) 


Pillow-Case. 
See illustration on page 792. 

For the upper side of this pillow-case cut the centre of fine lin- 
en, and ornament it with a monogram, which is worked in satin, 
back, and tent stitch with white embroidery cotton. The linen 
centre is bordered all around with needle-work and lace insertion 
as shown by the illustration. Narrow bias strips of linen are 
stitched on the joining seams of the needle-work and lace insertion. 
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Fig. 1.—Satin ano VeEtvet Evening 
ToImLerte. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 83.—Coat ror Grr 
FroM 7 TO 9 YEARS 
OLD.—Front.—[{For 
description see Suppl.] 





Fig. 2.—Fam.r anp Damassé Bripat 


For description see Supplement. 


The under side of the pillow-case 
is composed of two parts cut of 
linen to suit the size of the upper 
part. It must be observed that 
the broad hems overlap each 
other. The underlapping hem 
is furnished with linen buttons, 
and the overlapping hem with 
button-holes. Having joined the 
pillow-case, edge it with needle- 
work, and cover the seam with a 
strip of linen stitched on. 


Damask Tidy with Coat 
of Arms in White Em- 
broidery, Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 792. 

Tuis pretty tidy is made of fig- 
ured damask. The coat of arms 
in the centre is worked in satin, 
tent, and knotted stitch, and in 
point Russe, with fine white em- 
broidery cotton. It may also be 
worked in colors if preferred. 


Ornamental Button-Holes. 
White Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations on page 792. 

TueEsE button-holes are work- 
ed with white cotton in satin, 
tent, and knotted stitch, and in 
point Russe. 


Gentleman’s Cardigan 
Jacket. 

See illustration on page 792. 

Tus cardigan jacket is of 
brown wool, bound with brown 
braid, and closed with buttons 
and button-holes. The fronts of 
the jacket are turned back in 
revers, and faced with brown 
woollen reps. 


Mull Cap, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 793. 
Tue brim of this cap consists 

of a strip of stiff lace twenty- 
one inches and three-quarters long and an inch and three-quar- 
ters wide, which is wired on the edges, pleated on the inner edge, 
and joined with a mull crown. The crown is made of an oval 
piece of mull cut bias, which is laid in a flat box pleat at the 
top, and three inches and three-quarters from there, on each side, 
in one pleat two inches and a quarter deep and one pleat an inch 
and a half deep, thus forming two upright pleats which overlap 
each other. The remainder of the crown is laid in several pleats 
in the middle of the back. On the brim is set a pleated mull ruf- 
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Fig. 1.—Frock ror Boy From 
3 to 5 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description 
see Suppl., No. IV., Figs. 19-26, 
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Fig. 2.—Cioak For 
Girt FRoM 6 To 8 
YEARS OLD.—[{For 
descrip. see Suppl.) 


Fig. 3.—Dress For 
Girt FROM 5 TO 7 
YEARS OLD.—[For 
descrip. see Suppl.) 


fle an inch and three-quarters wide and a pleated tulle ruffle edged 
with lace. A similar box-pleated ruffle turning upward is sewed 
on the crown from the middle of the front toward the sides. Both 
these ruffles are headed with a pointed strip of crépe lisse em- 
broidered in chain stitch with blue silk. Loops of blue satin rib- 
bon and figures worked in satin stitch on crépe lisse with blue and 
olive green silk floss, and cut out from the foundation on which 
they were worked, are set on the cap as shown by the illustration. 
The cap is trimmed in the back with double box-pleated lace, set 
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Fig. 1.—Stcran anp Satin Bripat Torerte.—Front. 
For Back, see Page 793.—[{For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, No. VITI., Figs. 40-46. } 
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Fig. 2.—Famte Dinner 
Dress. 
For description see Suppl. 
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, on with the straight edges 
turning toward each oth- on 

sy er, and with loops and 
ends of blue satin ribbon. 


cape on page 793. On the 
front edge of the right vest 
front work 14 button-holes 
at regular intervals. For 
each button-hole at a dis- 






































Ree YY Rx ~=6. Crochet Scarf worn tance of 2 st. from the — 
pecces s ee re xX oxX “a > + edge, in the lst round of the 
ee oni Se 0 anole ps as a Hood, Figs. pattern sow, wask 1 00. (aln- 

ons 1 and 2. gle crochet) each on 3 st. 
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Fig. 1—Darvyep Net Borper FoR 
Caps, Ficuvs, Etc. 


the front edge, arrange a four-cornered crochet scarf of Shetland wool 
on the foundation in the manner shown by the illustration. In front 


and on the right side set 
bows of pale blue satin rib- 
bon two inches and a half 
wide, and on the left side set 
a spray of pink roses and 
brown leaves. The hood is 
closed with a blue bow. 


, 

Collar for Girl from 

12 to 14 Years old. 

Tuts collar of fine white 
linen is closed in front with 
buttons and wrought loops, 
and is trimmed with rows of 
hem-stitching as shown by 
the illustration. The collar 
is edged with pleated point 
desprit lace an inch and 
three-quarters wide, 
and a triple box- 
pleated ruche of sim- 
ilar lace is set in the 
neck. 


Darned Net Bor- 
ders for Caps, 
Fichus, etc., Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tuese borders are 
worked on white net 
with cotton as shown 
by the illustrations, 
Transfer the design 
to a foundation of 
paper or stiff linen, 
baste the net there- 
on, and in working 
the embroidery take 
the stitches through 
the net only. 


Child’s Collar. 

Tuis collar is made 
of needle-work inser- 
tion an inch and a 
quarter wide and nee- 
dle-work edging two 
inches and a_ half 
wide as shown by 
the illustration. The 
joining seams are 
covered with bias 
strips of batiste an 
inch and a half wide. 








Miss’s Crochet and Point Russe Sleeveless Jacket. 
Tus sleeveless jacket is worked with blue zephyr worsted and a 
wooden crochet-needle in Afghan stitch, and is edged with a border. 


Fig. 1—Crocuet ScarF worn as A Hoop. 


CoLLaR FoR GiRL FROM 12 To 14 




















































Tus hood requires a 
stiff lace foundation, which 
; is lined with white silk, 

and covered with blue sat- 

in. Having sewed a box- 
pleated ruffle of double 
satin two inches wide to 


instead of taking up 1 st. 
from each, and in the 2d 
round of the pattern row 
work 3 ch. above the sc. 
In the following round take 
up 3 st. from these ch. as 
usual. Embroider the vest 
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Apron For Girt FroM 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Crocuet ScarF worn as a Hoop. 
Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 





Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Hoop ror Girt From 1 To 2 
YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description 
gee a IL, 
igs. 60 and 61, 


Cuitp’s CoLiar. 






YEARS OLD. 


mn 
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Cuitp’s CoLiar. 


For pattern and description see Supplement 
= No. XUL, Fig.62. 2 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Wraprer ror CHILp FROM 
2 10 4 YEARS OLD.—FRONT AND BACK. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 

No. X., Figs. 49-56. 


/; 


j The vest fronts are worked with white worst- 
Hj din a similar manner, and are edged with 
a crochet border of pink filling silk, and 
embroidered in point Russe with blue, pink, 

and green silk. The jacket is closed with 
buttons and button-holes. At the right side 

in front is a bow of blue silk ribbon an inch 

and a quarter wide. Cut the parts of net 
from Figs. 57-59, Supplement, and sew up 

the darts in the fronts. Work the vest 
fronts by the pattern Fig. 57, beginning at 
the top with a foundation of 10 st. (stitch), 
and widening and narrowing on the edges 
to suit the pattern. (The manner of widen- 
ing and narrowing is fully described for the 


FRAISE WITH JABOT. 








Fig. 2.—Darnep Net Border For 
Caps, Ficuvs, ET¢. 


fronts in point Russe as shown by the illustration, overcast the button- 
holes with pink silk, and edge the neck, the front, and bottom with the 


border, which is crocheted 

with similar silk as follows: 

Ist round.—1 se. on each 

edge st. 2d round.—1 se. 

on the next st. in the pre- 

ceding round, then always 

alternately 2 ch., 1 se. on 

the second following sc. 3d 

round.— * 1 sc. on the next 

2 ch. in the preceding round, 

1 ch., 5 de. (double crochet) 

on the following 2 ch., 1 ch., 

and repeat from +. The 
fronts of the jacket are be- 
gun each at the shoulder 
with a foundation of 15 st., 
and worked by the pattern 
Fig. 58, and the back is be- 
gun at the neck with a foun- 
dation of 20 st., and worked 
by the pattern Fig. 59, in 
Afghan stitch. Having fin- 
ished the separate parts, 
join them according to the 
corresponding figures, and 
edge the jacket on the bot- 
tom and along the armholes 
with a round of blue worst- 
ed, worked as follows: 1 se. 
on the next edge st., * 1 
ch., 3 p. (picot, consisting 
of 5 ch. and 1 se. on the 
first of these), fasten to the 
st. on which the se. of the 
first p. was worked, 1 ch., 1 
se. on the second following 
edge st., and repeat from >. 
Trim the jacket all around 
with a border of blue silk, 
working the Ist round on 
the free edge st. on the bot- 
tom and along the armholes, 
Ist round.—Always alter- 
nately 1 sc.on the next edge 
st., 2 ch., pass over 1 edge 
st. 2d round.— 1 se. on 
the next 2 ch., 1 ch., 7 de. 
on the following 2 ch., 1 
ch., and repeat from x, 
Sew the vest fronts to the 
wrong side of the jacket, 
and set buttons on the left 
front. 






Fraise with Jabot. 

For this fraise cut of double stiff lace a binding three-quarters of an 
inch wide and sixteen inches and a half long, and on the upper edge set 
two box-pleated frills of point d’esprit lace. On the under edge of the 
binding set two ends of stiff lace, cut as shown by the illustration, 


Miss’s Crocnet anp Pornt Russe SLEEVELESS JACKET, 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XI, Figs. 57-59, 
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joined each with a revers of point d’ésprit lace, 
and covered with lapping folds of white silk 
gauze. Similar folds cover the binding, which 
is joined in front with a bow of silk gauze and 
lace. The jabot is finished in front with a bow 
of white satin ribbon, and is closed with buttons 
and wrought loops. 





WHAT COMPOUND-OXYGEN IS 
DOING. 


A tapy officer of St. Mary’s Orphan Asylum, 
Norfolk, Va., writes: ‘My improvement is won- 
derful, though slow. I have gained in flesh, and 
they say that I appear twenty years younger. With 
most grateful thanks, and the wish that I could 
spread the reputation of your wonderful agent, 
I am, ete.” All information sent free. Drs. 
Starkey & Paren, 1112 Girard Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa,—[ Com. | 





Nervous people should avoid the temporary 
relief of tea and coffee. A cup of pure Cocoa 
will be found nutritive as well as sedative. In- 
sist upon your grocer’s furnishing Walter Baker 
& Co.’s preparation.—[ Com. ] 





ADVHRTISHMEN'LS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely pure. Made from Grape Cream Tartar. 
Nousekeeper’s favorite in leading cities of the world. 
No other preparation makes such light, flaky hot 
breads, or luxurious pastry. Can be eaten by dys- 
peptics without fear of the ills resulting from heavy 
indigestible food. 037 Commended tor purity and 
wholesomeness by the Government Chemist, Dr, Mott. 

ROY AL BAKING POWDE R ¢ CO., New York, — 


S PORTER OF 
German Zephyr, English Crewels, and Kensington Em- 
broideries, Point and Honiton Lace Braids, and «ll ma- 
terials for Needlework; Black and Colored Silk, Che- 
nille, Beaded and Cashmere Fringes, Gimps, Buttons, 
and Ornaments. 813 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
Designing and Embroidery doue, xnd Samples sent. 


THE UNION UNDER-FLANNEL. 


Patented Oct. 27, 1868. 


The ever increasing popularity of this 
most sensible hygienic garment fully 
warrants us in making an earnest re- 
quest to all the ladies “who have never 
worn the Union Under-Flannels, that 
they will not allow another season to 
pass without purchasing a set of these 
suits, and giving them a fair trial. La- 
dies who have tried them say that noth- 
ing would induce them to return to 
wearing the old-fashioned vests and 
drawers. Their universal verdict is, 
“Try them once and you will never want 
to wear the others.” 

Ask for them at the leading dry goods 
houses, and if not found there send to us for Price-List 
and C irculars, or refer for prices to our advertisement 
in this paper of October 25. GEO. FROST & CO., 

287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 











BEAUTIFYING 


COSMETICS 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 
Tested by principal chemists. A full assortment, at 


L. SHAW?S, 
54 West l4th St., N. ¥., mear Macy's. 
Send for lllustrated Catalogue. 


Eugentie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 and 50 cts, per box. Applied free of charge. 


A po UPRIGHT TOY PIANO 
FOR ONLY Si. 


The prettiest toy that has ever 
Been mode. It is a perfect rep- 
resentation of a fine Upright 
Piano. It has both black and 
white keys, and plays like any 
Piano, producing very sw cet 
music. The “Child's Upright” 
is handsomely designed, with 
tasty music scroll, imitation 
rosewood case, decoratedin gilt, 
and many pretty little tunes 
and airs can be played onit,the 
tone of it being very sweet and 

pleasing. It will give any lit- 
tle child a good idea of fingering the Piano, and amuse her the 
whole winter long. Its a most desirable present, and we have 
a ut ihe mic e ata ficure that a ine Ts asalein Rapa al 
ald. rice only, a oxing GAN C 
MASSACHLI ‘Ts AN CO., 43 
ashington St. a i, Sole Mfrs. 


PU RCH \ SES ye ule with promptitude and 


taste. Reterences in all parts of the country. Circu- 
lars, giving full inform: ition, sent free, by addressing 
Mrs. HELEN M. DECKER, 
P.O. Box 4243, New York City. 


y 2EP YOUR BIRD i in health and song by using Sing- 
er’s Patent Gravel Paper—a great convenience. 
Sold everywhere. Factory, 582 Hudson Stre et, N. Y. 

















OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 





4 O Latest Style all Chromo Carde, name on, 18 cts. 
Game Authors, 15 cts. Ella Gale, Clintonville, Ct. 
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ESTABL ISHED 1820. 


ib. cn 5 SOM 


(Late 502 and 504 Broadway) 
184 FIFTH AVENUE, 


BROADWAY and 23d St., NEW YORK. 


SEAL SACQUES AND CLOAKS 


(In all qualities and sizes, of English Dye), 


Fur-Lined Circulars 
AND WRAPS, 


For Trimmings, Mats and Robes, 


ALL OF THEIR OWN MAKE; 





i 




















In New Styles, Large Assortment, and Low Prices. 





Orders by mail, or any information desired, will 
receive special and prompt attention. 


HERCULES | 
SUPPORTING CORSET. 


The Latest and Most Im- 
proved Abadomi 
Corset. 
Patented Nov. 19, 1878. 
No. 1, Sewed, $2.00. 
No.2, Sraes Spoon 
Steel, $2.7 73. 

It euvperts the abdo- 
men naturally. 
net stretch. 
relief to invalids, and is 
“ & perfect-fitt'ng Corset 
} in every respect. For 
fale by all first-class 
dealers in the U.S.,or 
samples sent on recone 
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CHINL AND PORCELII 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. $15 00 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, complete. 30 00 











Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces.... 7 00 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 8 50 
Fine White French China Cups and Sauce rs, doz. 200 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, decorated, - 25; white. 275 
— paaeee Dinner Knives, DEP MOR. 5 scausenicics 3 00 


O ALL HOUSEFU RNISHING GOODS. 
Press FROM WEEKLY Trap Sates a Spectary. 
New Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free 
on ager ation. Estimates furnished. 
Cc. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
Orders boxed and shipped free of charge. Sent 
C.O.D. or P.O. Money-Order. 


A SKIN OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOREVER. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beantifier 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth- 
Patches, and ev- 

ery blemish on 

» beauty. It has 

stood the test of 

j thirty years, and 

is so harmless 

we taste it to be 
sure the prepa- 
ration is proper- 
ly made. Accept 
no counterfeit 
of similar name, 

Thedistinguish- 

ed Dr.L.A Sayre, 

said to a lady of 

the haut ton (a 

patient: )— “* As 

you “ladies will use them, I recommend ‘ Gouraud’s 

Cc ream’ as the least harmless of all the Skin preparu- 

tions." Also Poudre Subtile removes superfluous 

hair without pa! to the skin. 

Mme. M. B. T. G¢ AUD, Sole Prop., 48 Bond St., N.Y. 

For sale by a Druggists and Faney Goods Dealers 
throughout the United States, Canadas, and Europe. 


J.J. CONN ER, 
Ladies’ and Children’s 
FINE SHOES, 
311 Sixth Avenue, 

Bet. 19th & 20th Sts., NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 



















HONITON AND POINT-LACE 


PATTERNS AND MATERIALS, 
BRAIDS, PURLINGS, THREAD, &c. 


Send 8c. for Illustrated Price-List. 
BENTLEY BROS., 50 Walker Street. 


“ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


NEW URGANS 233 Stops, B set Gulden Tongue Reeds, & Uct's 

Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt’d G years. Stool & Book $98. 

me ow heer Stool, Cover & Book, $143 to SLES. Before 
ou buy besureto write me Ilinstrated Newspaper sent Free. 


Xe liress DANL, F.BEATTY, Washincton, New Jersey. 


H e Ma l Ladiescan make their own’ Turkish 

ome-iwade Rugs, by drawing in Rags, Yarn, 

7 ki hé , into one cf our stamped Burlaps. 

UPKISH Bony and fascinating work. Large sam- 

R os ple with hook and a yy by mail, post- 

Allg Ne age paid, on receipt of $1. Send stamp for 
dei ar. InsTRucTION Free at ovr Sau ESROOM, 


TURKISH RUC PATTERN CO.,, 
(Over Bluxome’s) 339 Sixth Ave., New York. 


URKISH RUG PATTERNS, Dealers 

in Fancy and Dry Goods, Dress-makers, or any- 
body, can make money with’ them. For wholesale 
prices address as above. 

















cut tt 
"AC TORY suc WAREROOMS. : 
WASHINGTON NEW cae 


©——UNITED STATES of AMERICA. 


f of all, I will sell this beautiful 
ir $15 Stool, all complete for only 


snorious business 
andres thousand of m 


beenso 1 


1879 BEATTY’S 1880 
HOLIDAY GREETING. 


BEA ATTY PIANS PI ANOSuperb Extra 


- ens reeampmene square ¢ Grand 

No. 202: a cen! 

aoe fan«: y Mowaines new valuable impr ae ments, 
Th oe e fe 


friend of yours for a Christmas, 
hi niseaftmay be ne placed within the 
rs, with a fine Cover, Books 


at 1, Be 
hn ant Freight” Agt. ns Bank Cashier. only after you 
erence on order book. Money refunded if unsatisfactory. 
Holiday Greeting. Never before has m: 
as it is at the present mome 
instruments have found 


ae 


from the following viz., In its construction over three hundred tons of lumber 


of this mamm a a fe 

I our ortunity. 

BOT aon Tiustrated Newsnaper, (Holiday Edition) Sent F' 
ADDRESS ALL ORDERS To DA 


It a ichinery. ‘The above. 





bo 
ou 301 not want one for one own fire 


NIEL F. BEATTY. Washington, New Jersey. 


dows an zagine of sixty 





e, 
° EF Please shaw hie Holiday ~ hor your Friends. a 





L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
JISIBLE FRONTS, the latest Pari- 
si Novelties for making ladies look young and 
beautiful, in great variety, from 75c. upwards. 

SWITCHES, finest quality, all long hair, from 
$6 00 upwards. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

COM BINGS made up by a new improved 
method—roots all one way—cheaper and better than 
by any other house. 

HAIR NETS, all shades, largest and best im- 
ported, 15c. each ; $1 50 per dozen. 

Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 

HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 

Also, a full assortment of BEAUTIF YING 
COSMETICS on hand. 

An unegualled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for our New Catalogue, ‘* How to be Beauti- 
ful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


IN 








PATENT 
READY WOUND BOBBINS, 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING-MACHINES. 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black. 








Send Seven Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, and 
Number of Thread for Sample Box. 

MERRICK THREAD CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
370 Broadway, New York, N 
276 Devonshire St., Bos ton, Mass 
248 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mention the Bazar when you write. 





FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, hard- 
ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO=- 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists, 


TOYS IN GREAT VARIETY 


At the Children’s Paradise, 820 Broadway, next 
block above Stewart's. LEWIS P. TIBBALS. 


i 1 > 7 = 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
ime. Julian’s Specific is the oniy unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently alli 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
hin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JU LIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 











we 








The Christmas Cabinet. 


FIVE Pens ARTICLES Ax _ONE- 
VWHEIRN VAL 
[48 33 


ost L, AMUSING, AND 
INSTRUCTIVE. (49 cts.] 
No. 1.—Japanese Magne- 
tic Fish.—bive varieties, com~- 
slete in neat box of Japanese wood, with 
seinted bamboo rod,si.k line, and mag- 
netic hook. ‘The fish seize the hook, and 
6 luck: herman draws them out of 
water. A quaint ani curious toy. 


No. 2.—Ne Plus Ultra 
Pocket Knife. -- Warranted 












zest Quality cast stcel 5 hese dey cannot 
zet clogged nor wear the ket, beingen- 
irely concealed within the handle,which 


3 ono solid piece; ee invention in 
vatlery, clegautly finished, lass 
every way. 





No. 4.— ciate Card 
«me.—Two games in one, the 
out. Funniest, Jolliest, and moet 
rigin=l ever publishid. Capable ot end- 
=f changes, fcr any number of play- 
has no equal e3 a social pastime. 
ihe 103 carte vclucing Question, An- 











5.—Japanese fens e 
Representing ele- 
gantly cressed Japanese ladies, beantitul 
landscapes,an and crtistically drawn figures, transferred 
in oe colors to Japanese Elastic (Crepe cf the 
finest texture. They make beautiful and brilliant 
tidies for backs of chairs and lambrequins, centre- 
pieces for Gane covers, etc.; are very fashionable, 
and will ired and favorably commented upon 
by your tri 
Our Tilustrations show but four (ap 
of tho articles ia Cabinet, and these on a greatly 
roluced scale (Cr.pe Pictures not shown bei ng ‘diGicult to 
illustrate.) We furni h tbe entire lot, of § articice.in all, in a 
strong case, by mail, poees for only 48 cents, or 15 threo ecnt 
sega ne Thi He Yer is made for the purpose cf introducing 
ir goods ew localiti ies, and to procure new names for our 
TIltday Culnloeaa: Wo will send 3 Cabinets fr 81 25, 
No farther reduction. Send us clean Fosees stamps of any de- 
nomination, as we prefer them to silver. Don’t send pennies 
or nickels. Address all orders to 


Eureka Trick and Novelty Co., ; 
P. O. Box 4614. 39 Ann St., New York. 








T39 adnert 


foement will not appear again. 








Clara Louise Kellogg, Lotta, Mrs. Scott- 
Siddons, Fanny Davenport, and a 
host of others, recommend and use 


CHAMPLIN'S 
LIQUID PEARL, 


The unequalled beautifier of the pe 
For sale by all leading druggists at 50 cts. per bottle. 
CHAMPLIN & CO., Prop’s, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


SOMETHING NEW. A WANT LONG FELT SUPPLIED 

PEARL DUST Will restore discolored and decayed 

teeth to their usual whiteness, with 

one application. Does not injure the teeth. Price $1. 

Address W,W. CARTER, Box 720, Rochester, N. Y. 
19 12 Floral Embossed Cards, lc. :10 I erforaied 
TTA a 4 Chromo Moitoes, We. ; 4 Fine 6x8 


Chromos, We. ; 1 Florai Saree, lc. All for 5vc.! Post- 
paid. Stampstaken. J.W. FRIZZELL., Baltimore, Md. 


OPIUM Morphine Habit Cured in 10 








Scrap Pictures, 10c. ; 100 Transfer Ay me 10c.; 





60 Beautiful asst’d Cards, name on all, in Case, and 
fine Present, 10cts. DIME CO,, Clintonville, Ct. 





to 20 days. No pay till Cured. 

Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, | Vhio. 

50 Chromo, Snowflake, and Lace Cards, with n: pame, 10c. 
40 allchromos,i0c, Star Printing Co.. ,Northford, Ct. 

















DercEMBeR 13, 1879.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 




















HERE ALREADY 
Salta Clans’ Complete List of 


TOYS, GAMES, BOOKS, AND CHRIST- 
MAS GIFTS AND HOLIDAY 
GOODS GENERALLY. 


irichs Fashion Quarterly, 


FOR WINTER 


Is out, containing all the Winter Fashions and the 
most complete and best arranged Holiday List ever 
published. 


IT CONTAINS OVER 700 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BUY IT, READ IT, 
SAVE ITS TRIFLING COST A 
HUNDRED-FOLD. 


For sale by all Newsdealers ; or will be sent to any ad- 
dress, postpaid, on receipt of price, Fifteen Cents, by 


EHRICH & CO., 


- 295 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


DRESS GOODS. 


5 Pieces of 44-inch ALL-WOOL FRENCH DRESS 
Prt consisting of PEKIN STRIPES, FIGURED 
SATINES, MOMIE CLOTHS, and ARMURES in 
GARNETS, MARINES, BROWNS, and BLUE AND 
GREEN PLAIDS with COLORED BARS, all at the 
unprecedented price of 


75 CTS. PER YARD. 


None of these goods have ever before been offered 
at less than 


$1 00 AND $1 25. 


Owing to the slow sale of WINTER DRESS GOODS 
during the continued warm weather of the past month, 
we have determined to clear this entire lot at once, 
and no lady in want of a winter dress can afford to 
neglect this unparalleled opportunity. 


Samples Sent on Request. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


48 E. 14th S8t., 847 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


WOOL BASQUES. 


Attention is invited to an importation of 
very fine French Wool Basques, more grace- 
ful in form and superior in finish to any 
heretofore offered in this country. These 
basques have a short skirt extending over 
the hips, and conform very closely to the 
figure, and are without doubt a marked im- 
provement upon the style in present fashion. 
A well selected assortment of other qualities 
and styles of Wool Jackets are included in 
our stock, 


AITKEN, SON, & CO., 


Broadway, cor. 18th Street, New York, 


SILK LACE GOODS, 


MANUFACTURED AT 


JENNINGS LACE WORKS, Brooklyn, 


The only Manufactory of LACE prea in this coun- 
try. Bretonne Lace, Point d’Esprit Net, 
‘Thread, and other Silk Lace Edgings. Scarfs and 
Scarfings. Also, Lace Mitts, and all the latest 
styles of Nets for the Hair, now so extensively 
worn. Our Laces are equal in quality to the finest 
Machine Laces made in Europe. Centennial Diploma 
and Medal awarded to our goods. 


A. G. JENNINGS, 


428 Broome Street, N. ¥. 


AND 


287 














Faded or soiled CRAPE se am to withstand 


*Domrstic” Burtpine, Bway & 14th St. WV. ¥. 








THE NEW 


COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes, and beautifies the complexion. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar; with Cosmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine only at 


L. SHAW?S, 54 West 14th St., N.Y. 


WEBSTER'S GREAT SPEECHES. 


One Large Volume. $3 00. 


ITP AYS to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
ples free. J. M. Mitten & Co.,Cleveland,O. 
5 








Perfumed Cards,Gold Motto,Snowflake, Lace,Lily, 
&c.,with name, 10c, Postmaster Higganum, Conn. 





1879 JONES 1840 


ELEGANT FALL AND WINTER GOODS. 


FANCY GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 





A Hovservenisu’G Goons. 


OVD ___ SILVERWARE. 
BOYS’ SUITS. 0 DO GLASSWARE. 
GLOVES. 0 oO Crockery. 
LACES. Q O CHINA. 


JONES 


Eighth Avenue 


x 








Eighth Avenue | 


| AD 
| Nineteenth Street. 


i| Nineteenth Street. | 


JONES 








SHOES. Q _Q) SILKS. 
CLOTHS. oy 0 CARPETS. 
pomsstics, [9 - obress Goons. 
upHorstery. “gO A OU SUITS & CLOAKS. 
FURNITURE \y7 SHAWLS, FURS, &e. 





Newest styles of goods, at great bar- 
gains. Personaland Housekeeping out- 
fits furnished. Samples sent free on 
application. Send S-cent stamp tor Il- 
lustrated Catalogue, 100 Pp ges. 


KEYES, © 


349 & 351 Eighth pon 


Have just imported a very large and select stock of 
Ladies’ Suits, Cloaks, and Circulars for the Holiday 
Season, at prices to suit all. 

Heavy Beaver Cloaks, $5, $7, $9. 

Heavy Beaver All-Wool Cloaks, $10, $12, $14. 

Heavy Esquimaux Beaver Cloaks, $15 to $25. 

Our stock of Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Suits 
will be found to equal any of the kind in the City. 

Ladies’ Suits at $4 50 up. 

Our Specialty Suit is a Cashmere, in all colors, 
trimmed with Satin, price $10; well worth $14. 

Also, Great Sale this week of Black Silks, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 94c., $1 00, $1 10, $1 20, $1 25, $1 40, 
$150; worth fully 15c. per yard more. 








KEYES, 8th Avenue. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


32, 34, & 36 West 23d Street, 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


NOW READY THEIR 


ILLUSTRATED and DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE 


1879 For Fall and Winter, 1880 

Containing FASHION PLATES, ILLUSTRATION 
and DISCKIPTION of all their numerous depart- 
ments, mailed upon application, 








Special attention is directed to their splendid as- 


~ LUPIN KID GLOVES, 


Of which they are the sole importers. Acknowledged 
to be the Best Low Priced Kid Glove in 
the world. 

2 Buttons, 85c. 3 Buttons, $1 10 
4 Buttons, $1 25 6 Buttons, 1 50 
Misses’ 2 Buttons, 72c. Misses’ 3 Buttons, 85c. 

Gents’ 2 Buttons, $1 00 

Immediate attention to all orders and inquiries. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
32, 34, & 36 West 23d Street , New York. 


Established ‘Half a Century. 


K. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N.Y., 
IMPORTER OF RICH NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


For this season we will show a larger and richer as- 
sortment of Fringes, Gimps, Ornaments, and Buttons 
than has been exhibited for a number of years. Colored 
Fringes made to order to match samples, with buttons 
to correspond. Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
Wholesale Department, second and third floors. 


E. VAN VORST & 60,, 


95 West 11th St., N. Y. 

LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 
BONNETS and ROUND HATS 
trimmed to order. Special attention given to 

BRIDAL ORDERS and 
MOURNING ORDERS. 


Orders for trimmed Hats and Bonnets will be sent 
C.O.D., with privilege of examining. If not satisfac- 
tory, can be returned at our expense, 


BEATTY’S TOUR IN EUROPE, 


Only 10 cents. Being a condensed history and travels 
in Europe, over 30 Engravings, nearly 100 pages, nicely 
bound book sent for only 10 cts. Address the Author 
and Publisher, Danie. F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 
9 Skeins Zephyr Worsteds, assorted. colors, ‘post- 
paid, 25c. 2 Skeins, 1 spp og 180 Skeins, 


9 shades, $1. 960 Skeins, 48 shad 5. Best Qu: lity 
and choicest colors. F. W. GAKDINE R, Lynn, Mass, 


WATCHESE:: 

















Reduced Price-List of Gold and 
Silver American Wa‘ -hesmailed 
freebyN.H. White, Newark,N.J. 











E.MY &.5 


Grand aud Allen Sts., New York. 
MILLINERY DEPARTMENTS 


CROWDED WITH NEW 


FASHIONABLE GOODS 


At about one-third less than last week’s prices. 


STATIONERY AND BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS—THOUSANDS of THEM 
at 25c., 35c., aud 50c. 


JOB IN FINE NOTE PAPER, 
G2 15c. for 5 Quires. 


FANCY GOODS 


DAILY FROM EUROPE—NOT POSSIBLE TO 
DESCRIBE. 
Zephyr Worsted and Embroideries, 
LARGE AUCTION PURCHASE. 
8-FOLD ZEPHYR AT Se. T THE USUAL OUNCE. 








EMBROIDERED SLIP PER PATTERNS, 35c., 50c., 
60c., T5c.; HALF REGULAR PRICES. 
EMBROIDERED CUSHIONS, T5c., $1, $1 25. 
Large Stock of 
Leather Albums, Satchels, Pocket-Books, &c. 


JEWELRY DEPARTMENT. 


JET BALL BRAID, PIN & COMBS, 10c., 15c., 25c., 50c. 








* FROM AUCTION. 
500 CARTONS OSTRICH FEATHERS. 
LOWEST PRICES FOR QUALITY THIS SEASON. 


SANTA CLAUS 


WILL Soon be READY to RECEIVE HIS FRIENDS. 
QUR NEW CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST 
CONTAINING OVER 1000 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Mailed on receipt of 15 cents. 

Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


NOS. 309, 311. 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
NOS. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, 70 ALLEN ST. 








HOW TO MAKE LACE (Copyright.) 


250 Illustrations, with handsome LACE PATTERN. 
Samples and Illustrated Catalogue, 50c. 


LACE PATTERNS. 


Book of over 200 beautiful designs of COLLARS, 
CUFFS, NECKTIES, FICHUS, c., 25c. 
t#~ Extra Supplement ready December 1st. “Ga 


ARRASENE, 


A new and beautiful material for Artistic a 
How to work it. Also, Crewel and Plain and Fancy 
Embroidery, with Illustrations, 25c. complete. 


DARNED Net and Point Applique. 


Book of full-sized Patterns, 25c. 


HONITON AND POINT LACE, 


All the materials for making the same, of the best 
quality. ARRASENE and Arrasere Floral Mats, 
worked on Darras Cloth, 50c. 


Mme. GURNEY & CO., 
823 Broadway, N. Y., and 175 Clinton St., Brooklyn. 
ae: 3c. 1 for Se ample 8 and Price-List. <@a 





Window 
Gardening. 


To make House Plants grow and blossom, some kind 
of dressing should be used. The best substitute for 
stable manure (always offensive and unhealthy when 
used in a warm room) is BOWKER?S FOOD 
FOR FLOWERS, = Clan, odorless, producing 
healthy plants, free from vermin, and abundant 
blossoms. The superintendent of the Boston Public 








| Garden—the finest in America—writes as follows: 


**T have used Bowker’s Food for Flowers in the flow- 
er-beds of the Public Garden and Squares of 
during the past season, and find it to be all that it is 
represented, both as to producing healthy growth of 
the plant and its generous flowering. 

WILLIAM DOOGUE, Supt.” 

We have on file hundreds of letters equally satisfac- 
tory. It is sold by florists and druggists generally, or 
trial packages sufficient for 20 plants for three months 
sent by mail, 20 cents each. Two 10-cent pieces en- 
closed in a letter will reach us. A little book (worth 
the price of the package) on ‘* How to Cultivate House 
Plants,” by Prof. Maynard, of the Mass. Agricultural 
College, accompanies each package. Lady and Gen- 
tlemen Agents will find this sells well. Address, 


_BOWKER FERTILIZER co. a 





Wedding Cutfit,10e. jboss & Go Clintonville. t. 


amt A YEAR and ey to agents. Outfit Free. 
444 Adaress P.O VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


‘Lil ily, ly, Floral, Enamel, GiltScroll, Motto, Marble. ards, 
no 2 alike, r name on, 10c. Card Mills, Northford, c t. 


50% 
20 





000 Agents w anted by by 1000: Advertisers 
in the AGENT’S HERALD, Box 9, Phila, ‘ Pa. 





Elegant Styles New Chromo Cards, 10c. , with name. 
Postage stamps taken. J.B. Hustep, Nassau, N. Y¥. 





Soston | 





HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


J. & C. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Avenue, and 22d Street, 


Invite special attention to the seasonable bargains 
they are offering in the following branches of 
their business : 

SILKS —Black, Colored, Brocaded, Plain, and Fancy. 

VELVETS — Black, Colored, Brocaded, Striped, 
Figured, and Embossed. 

BLACK DRESS GOODS — Cashmeres, Drap 
d’Ete, Henriettas, Bombazines. 

COLORED DRESS GOODS ~— Merinoes, Cash- 
meres, Poplins, India Effects for Combination Cos- 
tumes, Plaids, Camel’s-Hairs, Momie Cloths, Scotch 
Tweeds. 

HOSIERY, GLOVES, Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Silk and Wooilen Underwear. 

LACES, EMBROIDERIES, Fringes, Um- 
brellas, Fans, Travelling Satchels, and Notions. 
WHITE GOODS -— Swiss, Tarlatans, Mulls, Cam- 

brics, Tidies, and Handkerchiefs. 

DOMESTICS —Mousiins, Linens, Flannels, Blank- 
ets, Counterpanes, Table-Cloths, Napkins, Pillow- 
Shams, Stand and Bureau Covers. 

FURS—Cloaks, Sacques, Dolmans, Circulars, Muffs, 
Collars, Boas, and Carriage Foot-Muffs. 

COSTUMES, Suits, Cloaks, Mantles, 
Circulars, &c. 

SHAWLS -— India, Delhi, Stella, Umritzur, and Val- 
ley Cashmere. 

MILLINERY-—Ponnets, Feathers, Flowers, Orna- 
ments, Wings, Ribbons, &c. 

SHOES —Ladies’, Misses’, Children’s, Infants’, and 
Boys’ Boots and Shoes. 

BOYS’ SUITS, Overcoats, Hats, Caps, and Waists. 

CLOTHS, Broadcloths, Doeskins, Miltons, Cloak- 
ings, Corduroys, and Velveteens, 

LADIES’ UNDERWEAR — Drawers,Chemises, 
Corset - Covers, Dressing Night - Dresser 
Skirts, Flannel Skirts, Worsted and Silk Skirts, 
Aprons, Caps, and Trousseaux. 

INFANTS’ WEAR—Cloaks, Caps, Slips, Skirts, 
Shawls, and Knitted Goods. 

GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING Articles 
—Dress Shirts, Under-clothing, Ties, Scarfs, Collars, 
Cuffs, Suspenders, Buttons, Pins, Gloves, Handker- 
chiefs, Morning Wrappers, Smoking - Jackets, and 
Slippers. 

UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT-—PFwuri- 
ture Coverings, Tapestries, Silks, Reps, Curtains, 
Table-Covers, Lambrequins, Cornices, Trimmings, 
Beds and Bedding. 

CARPETS, Turkish, India, Persian, French, Eng- 
lish, and American Rugs, Mats, Matting, Druggets, 
Felts, Stair-Rods, Buttons, Hassocks, Divans, Oil- 
Cloths, Linoleums, and Carpet Linings. 


SAMPLES OF DRY GOODS 


AND 


Our Fall and Winter Iiustrated Catalogue 


SENT BY MAIL, GRATUITOUSLY, 


fh | 


Opera Cloaks, 


Sucques, 





To all parts of the country on application, thus ena- 
bling out-of-town parties to do their shopping in 
New York as advantageously as residents of the city. 


J. & C. J OHNSTON. 


The ‘THOMPSON 
. Bs atent SARATOGA 
W A VE (which justtook 
1st Premium at the Cin- 
cinnati Industrial Expo- 
sition), made wholly of 
natural curly hair, is indis« 
pensable to a lady who is 
bald, or whose front hair is thin 
or will not remain in crimp in 
om Sie damp or warm weather. It is the 
CCA? “latest” and best, being guaranteed to 
wear three times longer than AN YW other 
wave made. Price, $4 to $12. 
Sent, C.0.D., with privilege of returning. To be had 
ONLY of MRS. é' THOMPSON, 210 Wabash Ave., 
Send for Illustrated C. atalogue free. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 















a> 


Chicago. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........... $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year..............-. 4 00 

ARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


Harprr’s MaGazine.....) 

Harper's WEEKLY....... Ge SOG o sccccce: $10 00 
Harper's Bazar........- f 

Harrer’s MaGazine..--. | one Year 700 
Harprer’s WEEKLY....... 5 ee ere nee ee 
Harper's MaGazine..... ) “oe 7 00 
Harrer’s Bazar......... j One Year........... : 
Harper's WEEKLY. --V One Year........... 7 00 


Harper's Bazar... 


fe 


Harprr’s WEFKLY....... 
Harper's Youne Prope ' 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s Werk.y and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. <A limited number of suit- 





For Year 1880 only. 5 00 





| able advertisements will be inserted at the following 


| side Pages, $1 50 a line. 


rates: in the Werkty, Outside Page, $2 00 a line; In- 
In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, 


5 


) Ele gant C Cards. New Chromo, Shells, Gilt- Rage,de:, 
with name, 10c. G. A. Spring, E. Wallingford, Ct 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[December 13, 1879. 
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“ What, Bridget, callers? Oh, what a bore! Just say I’m not at home—not at home: do you understand?” 


"ACETLE. 

A noy was caught in the act of stealing raisins in a store, and 
was locked up in a dark closet by the grocer. The boy commenced 
begging most pathetically to be released, and, after using all the 
persuasion that his young imagination could invent, proposed, 
‘Sir, if you'll let me out and send for my daddy, he’ll pay you for 
the raisins and lick me besides.” This appeal was too much for 
the grocer to resist. 

THE HEIGHT OF ASSTHETIC EXCLUSIVENESS. 

Mamma. “ Who are those extraordinary-looking children ?” 

. Erriz. ‘The Cimabue Browns, mamma. They’re esthetic, you 
now.” 

Mamma. ‘So I should imagine. Do you know them to speak 
to?” 

Errix. “Oh dear no, mamma—tbey’re most exclusive. Why, 
they put out their tongues at us if we only look at them!” 


—_—_————— 
We one day happened to enter the well-stocked library of a 
country house, where we found the butler, a thorough Irishman, 
“ Good-morning, Mike. A splendid place for a bookworm.” 
“Well, Sor,” he replied, ‘when me and the steward wor dust- 
ing the books last spring, we didn’t find wan in the whole room.” 
‘acetals eerie 


A SENSATION SCENE. 
Cook. “If you please, mum, which Ann an’ me ’ave ’ad a hacci- 
dent, and broke two tea-cups.” 
Rasine Curna Maniac (only just beginning to get up a collection), 
“Two tea-cups! What tea-cups?” 
Cook. “ Oh, not them as master gave two dollars a set for. Only 


: ” 


them two cracked ones as was on the parlor mantel-piece. 


FASHIONABLE CALLS. 
Tue Cavers. ‘“ How fortunate ! 
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/ fe We have made a dozen calls, and found no one at home. 
luck continues, we can finish our whole list this afternoon. 
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Tue Turkey. THE STUFFING. 
A PEEP INTO OUR BOARDING-HOUSE KITCHEN. 
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If our good 


THE END OF ALL THINGS. 
Mistress (to her late servant). ‘* Well, Mary, how have you been 
since you left me, and where are you living now 2?” 
Late Servant. “ Please, ma’am, I don’t live anywhere, ma’am ; 
I'm married, ma’am.” a 


WON BY A TONGUE. 

Bossy (reading sporting intelligence), ‘Ma, dear, what do they 
mean by a dead-heat in a race?” 

Mamma. ‘* When two horses reach the winning-post at the same 
time, so there are two winners.” 

Bouny. ‘ But why doesn’t one of the horses put his tongue out, 
and so win ?” : 

Srrancre.—When a watch is sold it always changes hands: this 
strikes one as being odd on the face of it. 

Or 


A lady in Indianapolis keeps her portrait up with the times by 
sending it every fall and spring to the artist who painted it, for re- 
pairs in the drapery. When she gets a new dress that she approves 
of, the same dress is put upon the portrait. A new necklace and 
ear-rings receive the same distinction. By this means the portrait 
is always in the top of the style. 


—_—_——>—————_ 

The lamented Cham was a hater of braggadocio in every shape 
and form. One day he was visited by a Marseillais, who proceed- 
ed at once to discourse on the grandeur of his ancestral chateau. 
“The salon,” said the man from the South, “is so lofty that you 
can not see the ceiling.” 

“‘ Ah,” said Cham, “my father once had a chateau in the same 
neighborhood. But his salon was so low that no food could be 
served there except soles.” 
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